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Choice Illustrated Books. 


THE POET’S YEAR. Edited by Os 


caR Fay Apams. Oblong 4to. 150 illustrations, of 
which 25 are full page drawings by Chaloner. Gold 
cloth, $6; morocco, $10. 


‘The Poet’s Year’ isthe happy execution of an ad- 
mirable and original idea. from the writings of the 
older poets have been culled the choicest descriptions 
of the seasons, and to these have been added numerous 
beautiful selections from contemporaneous writers.in 
cluding many originals contributed especially for the 
volume.the whole forming a rich and varied collection. 


OUT OF DOORS WITH TENNYSON. 
Edited, with Introduction, by ELpRIpGE S. BROoKs. 
Fully filustrated with views of the localities of the 
poems. Quarto, $2.50. 

Such poems and portions of poems written by the 
Laureate as have todo with out-door life in any way. 
This delightful volume will have a special charm for 
all lovers of the beautiful in nature, as we i as all 
admirers of the poet, 


THE CROWN OF LIFE. 
Writings of HexryY Warp BErcHER. 
Marky Storrs Haynes. Introduction by 
W. RAYMOND. 12mo, $1. 

“*These extracts are full of the sparkle of genius. 
We have here a collection of brilliants. Mr. Kay- 
mond’s analysis is marvellously acute, discriminat- 
ing, and eminently just.’’—Golden Rule. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN; Adventures 
in Norway, Sweden, and Russia. By J. M, Buck- 
Lat. LL.D. 8vo, cloth, $2.25; boards, $1.75. 


“A book that for fresh and accurate information of 
the less travelled parts of Europe is without a rival.’ 
—New York Examiner. 


THE ICE ZONES. Thestory of Ameri 
can Exploration in the Arctic and Antarctle Oceans, 
By Prof. J. E. Nounsg, U.S. N. S8vo, cloth, £2.25; 
boards, $1.75. 

“Truly a very wonderful record of persistent cou- 
rage, of intelligent enterprise, and of heroic achieve 
ment.’’—Chicago Staniard,. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS MIDWAY. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. lillustrations by W. L. Tay- 
LOR. 12mo, 512 pages, $1.50. A sequel to that most 
popular of all children’s books, * Five Little Peppers 
and How They Grew.’ 

**Margaret Sidney stands side by side with Louisa 
Alcott in fresh, unstilted style, in refined sensibility. 
and in pure and wholesome depiction of home life 
among children.’’—Journal of Education, Boston. 


THE LION CITY OF AFRICA. By 


WILLI!s Boyp ALLEN, Illustrations by BRID@MAN and 
others. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


The marvelous adventures of two young men ma 
rooned on the coast of Atrica. The story combines 
theimaginative charm of Kider Haxgard with the 
probability ofone of Stanley's recitais. It is fullof 
information as well as all alive with thrilling and ab- 
sorbing interest. 


RHYMES FOR LITTLE READERS. 
Illustrated with twelve monotints and twelve color- 
ei plates, from original water-color designs, by A. 
W. ADAMS, Text in brown ink. Oblong quarto, 
21,00. 


The familiar rhymes, dearto all children. are so 
daintily and richly illustrated that the littie ones will 
take fresh delight in them through many happy hours. 


At the Bookstores, or sent,postpaid,by the Publishers . 


D. LOTHROP CO., Boston. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


Are You a Book Lover? 


Send stamp for our Souvenir-Cats alogue, con- 
taining over thirty full-page Illustrations, and 
bound in unique style. This will show you the 
kind of books WE believe in. 


WELCH, ERACKER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
37 Great Jones Street, New Yor. 


From the 
Edited by 
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OCTOBER 16, 


THURSDAY, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23a St., N. Y., 


1890, 


HAVE NOW READY: 

The Unwritten Constitution of 
THE UNITED STATES: A Philosophical 
Enquiry into the Fundamentals of American 
Constitutional Law. By CHrRIsTOPHER GQ, 
TIEDEMAN, A.M,, LL.B, Professor of Law 
in the University of Missouri, 
$1.00, 


i2mo, cloth, 


7,000 Words Often Mispronounc- 


ED. A complete handbook of difficulties in 
English Pronunciation, including an unusu- 
ally large number of Proper Names and 
Words trom Foreign Languages. By W. H. 
P. PHYFE, ‘The School Pronounc- 
er,’ etc. Popularedition, 16mo, 75 cents 


author of 


“A work of great value, which ought to be in 
the hands of every pupil in school and college, 
and, indeed, of every man and woman.’’—Chi- 
cago Times. 

**The work is an invaluable manual for every 
One who would acquire the art Of correct pro 
nunciation,’*—Borston Home Journal. 


Gilbert Elgar’s Son. 
E. Davis 
Quaker life 


sy HARRIET 
written story of 
cloth, $1.20 


A charmingly 


in Maryland. 16mo, 


Litera ry Gems—Second Series: 
THE NIBELUNGEN LIED. By Thomas 
Carlyle; (2.) THE KING OF THE GOLD 
EN RIVER. By Jobn Ruskin; (8.) THE 
SCIENCE OF HISTORY. By James An- 
thony Froude; (4.) SONNETS FROM THE 
PORTUGUESE, By Elizabeth B. Brown- 
ing; (65.) THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
By Richard Brinsley Sheridan; 6.) NO 
THING TO WEAR. By William 
Butler. 

Each ‘‘Gem”' is presented in a separate vol- 
ume, tastefully printed in S2mo,and attract- 
ively bound in full leather, gilt top, with a 
frontispiece in photogravure. 

Price per volume - 
Six volumes in box - 


Allen 


“More ‘cunning’ ltt 
wouid be hard to conceive i 
aluxurious roughened paper, ( eleva 
in flexible morocco, each with a steel engraving 
for ntispic . the Putuam ‘Lterary Gem 
are admirabie to keep and make presents « 


—Phila. Er lelegrap? 


FOUR IMPORTANT SERIES. 


Statesmen, 


Iwenty-three volu es, $1 > eact 


American 


American ] Men of Letters 


Eieven volumes, $1 25 eac 


American Commonw' ealths. 


Thirteen v a. §L.25 


American Religious L sili rs 
»each. 


rt ree volumes ready, $1.2 
Tress 


Boston. 


ulars, ad 


15 Co., 


leseTIplive circ 


Mitfiin & 


For full 


Hough ON, 





PRICE 


HOLIDAY EDITIONS 


market this superb two-voi 
tien of Eliot's 
Etchings and 


CENTS. 


, 
In placing upon the 


ume holiday et- 
Thasterpicoe, 
taining Photo-Etchings 
printed ina variety of delicate tints, we feel 


oon 


George 
Sixty 


attempted and succeeded in 
the finest edition of this 
of Florentine life 
inany form, 


that we have 
giving the public 
great historic story ever 
produced 


2 vol 


ROMOLA~— Edition de Luxe. 


d to two hundred 


sixty-two in number, will be 


s., white vellum cioth, red and gold, $00, 


an affty copiea, 


Limite 
The plates, 
printed on Imperial 
special Italian method of 
binding tn fu 


the highest style of 


Japanese paper, and the 


Hluminated color 
1 vellum will be executed tn 
the binder’s art, 


1, $15.00, 


” 


~ vola, fui v 


HANS OF ICELAND- 


which 


. red, blue, and go 


de Luxe. This work 

the best of the author’searly writi 

Frapee, bas singulat 

been negiected in mast ** Wor 

Hugo’ published in It bas 

remained for us to properiy produce it in 
on aig form, exquisitely tlustrated with 

. Photo-Etchings, and half-tone 1)- 

designs by eminer Freneh 

Edition de Luxe 


so esteemed in 


this country 


hing 

most from 
artista U orm with 
Notre Dame. 

This edition is strictly lm 


ed copies, 


ted to fre hundred 
numbe 
half Roxt 


s i vol, crown Svo, 


$5.00, 


Lavuriar, Publishers, 


be D AY. 


sieetcadlabaiae 


fass. $1.00 per Year 


MASS 


OF 


"RNA 


A Recor! of the Facts ana Considerations 
which show that Individual Liberty 
the people of the United States, 

And that, therefore, Legislative Regulation is 
injurious for them. 
are iajured by governmenta! interfer- 
ence with Banks, Railroads, P estredies. Educa- 
tion, Internationa! Trade, Relations between La- 
borers and Employers, and by the countless other 
extensions of the political function in a socialistic 


s good for 


“hey 


sense, 

Leading to the neglect of Justice, the one 
thing needful, 

TO-DAY has been published for over a year, 
Sympathizers with the object showd come to ita 
support. The endeavor will be to provide them 
with a readable and useful paper. 

J. MornrR1SON-FULLER, WALTER C. KOSE, Editors, 
Subscribenow. Send for Specimen Copy. 


rO-DAY, ,oston, Mass. 


RENCH STUDENTS CAN HAVE 

THE ounces = FRENCH NOUNS AT ey 

email card 5 reas, with n 
powbatany DE PEIPFER'S De a OOLOF 1 LANGU AGES, 180 
Tremont Street. Boston. 


3 Somerset St., 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised inthe Postal Union Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires ts on the Ad- 
dress-Lahelof each paper, the change of which toa sub- 
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The paper ts stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
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——— Street, Strand, W. 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, ie oe” second, by Towns, 
ConwgctTicut, H 
OODSIDE—Home . College-Prepara- 
tory School 3 Girls will reopen yo ber 17. 
Address 38 Sana J. SMITH ncipal. 





HE MISSES GRISWOLD GIVE THO- 


rough instruction in all branches and 





Schools. 


USETTs, Worcester, 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE- 
School for Boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
~% legeo or Scientific School. Send for Catalogue. 


" MAS@ACHUSETTS, W Worcester ° 
RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Children. College prepara- 
Reopens ( Oct. Lh $600 per year. 





tory. 





ments, including the harp, guitar, and rich embroide- 

ries. They prepare for College if desired. The soft, 

—" sea air is especially recommended for delicate 
ris 





CONNECTICUT. Pomfret Centre. 
WE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen Tuesday, October 7. Num 
ber! limited. 


ConnEcTicuT, Waterbury 

T. MARGARET’ "§ DIOCESAN 
School for Girls.—-Sixteenth year. Advent Term 
begins (D. Thursday, Sept. 18, 1890. The Rev, 
Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector, The Rev, John H. 
MeCrackan, M.A., Junior Rector. 

DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for or young ladies and girls | reopens September 22, 1890. 











~ TLLINOIs, Chicag 
NIVN COLLE ‘GE OF LAW.—FOR 


catalogues or information address as above, 





Lovisiana, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street, 

M*5. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 

k Chapman’s French and English Boarding 

and Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1, 1890. Stu- 

dents prepared for college. Ample grounds for out- 

door exercise, ee 
MAINE, Portland. 

‘R. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS 

School for Young Ladies reopens Se “ee 

16, 1890, Address 91 Danforth St., Portland, 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw — 


TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 

cated in the most beautiful part of the city, opens 

Sept. 25, with a very able corps of teachers. Students 

repared for college. Principals—Miss 8. N. Randolph, 
Mrs. A. L. Armstrong. 


amen, Baltimore, 122 and 124 West Frank: 
DGEWOR TH BOARDING AND DAY 


_« School for young ladies will reopen Thursday, 
September 18. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire, Berkshire Co. 
RESTALBON FARM.—A Home- School 


for six boys. Preparation - college or business. 
For circular. address Epwarp T. FISHER. 


MASSACHU: SETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street, 
'HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (63d Year), 
For boys and giris.—Preparation for the Mass, In- 
stitute of Technology ts aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute, 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Spectal students received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
Bowne UNIVERSITY Law School, 


Address the —_. 
EpmunD H. Bennett, LL.D. 








~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 76 Marlborough St. 
M TSS BROWN AND MISS OWEN 


reopen their Home and Day School for Girls Oct. 
1. _Certt cate admits to Smith and w ellesley. 


Sai MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1,180. A limited 
nt imber of boarding | schol ars will be received. 


“Mass. ACHUSETTS, “Cambridge, Larch Street. 
f- OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in ali respects. Charming iocation 
with fine tennis-court, E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
E OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—SIX 
boys received into the family to prepare for Col- 
liege or business. Charming situation. ‘ennis- court 
and gymnasium. French spoken in the family. Sepa- 
rate tuition and best care of health of pupils, 
James S. GARLAND, A.B., Harv., 1866. 

















MICHIGAN, Orchard Lak 
LCHIGAN MILI TAR Y ACADEMY. 
—A College Preparatory School of the highest 
grade. Location thirty miles from Deiroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and ee. For catalogue, 
address = ol. J ILS _Rooers, § Supt. 
mW JERSEY, Short Hills. 
A UE T INSTITUTE.—ENGLISH, 
ench, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and children. Mile, Harrigt 8, Ka- 
QUET, Principal. 


New Yorg, 





Brooklyn, 140- 42 “Columbia 


Heights, 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls will reopen October 1, 1890. 


New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St, 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Open Oct. 1. Preparation for the Harvard Exa- 
minations, Barnard, and other colleges for women; 
number limited to fifteen; special atrention to English 
elocution, and physical eulture; daily instruction and 
practice in Delsarte gymnastics, For circulars and 
other information, address Lois A. BANGs, or MARy B, 
WHITON, A.B, 

Keferences—The Hon. Seth Low, Pres. Columbia Col- 
lege; the Rev. L. Clark Seelye, D. "D., Pres. Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass.; Truman ea Backus, LL.D., 
Principal of acker institute, Brooklyn; James eM 
Croswell, Head Master of the rearley School for Girls, 
N. Y.; Edward B. Bartlett, Brookiyn; Mrs. George F, 
Canfiela, N. Y.; weanert R. Cuudert, LL.D., N. Y.; 
Edmund C, Stedman, N. Y. 


NeW York CITY, 148 Madison Avenue, 
RS. ROBERTS AND MISS WALRK- 
ER’S English and French School for Young Ladies 
and Litile Girls. Wednesday, Octoberl. No home 
study for Dupils under 14. 








NEW YORK City, 348 Madison Avenue, 
ISS JAUDON’S SCHOUL FOR 
Girls will reopen Oct. 1. Number of boarding 
Por Ha limited. Class for little children. Preparation 
or Harvard Examina fons and Barnard College. a 
New YorK City, 6 and 8 East 53d St. 
HE REED SCHOOL. 
Miss Julla G. McAllister, Principal (succeeding Mrs, 
Sylvanus — who continues as visitor), 27th year 
ins Oct, _ SORE ea 
NEW York city, 423 Madison Avenue. 
. HM. MORSE'S SCHOOL #OR BOYS 
reopens Oct. 1. Full Primary, Intermediate, aud 
Academic : Courses. Adan 
New YORK Cry, 55 West 47 th Street. 
TSS GIBBONS’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls will reopen October 1. Three boarding 
pupils wiil be received into the family. 
New York, EEE PREP 
OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 
School for Pon M Sixth year begins September 
M. Cross, A. M., Principal, 





NEW York, Syracuse. 
RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Girls. Reopens September 17, 1890. 
Refers to Hon. Abram 8, Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon. Wayne McVeavh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon, Andrew D. White, 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPA k- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys, Head 
Master. Ronald MacDonald, B.A. Oxford. te 
Onto, Cincinnati. 

ISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family 

limited to eighteen. | Circulars sent on application. 

On10, Coiumbus, 151 East Broad Street. 
ISS PHELPS’S ENGLISH AND 
Classical Schoo! for Young Ladies. Special ad- 
vantages in Language. Literature, ‘usic, Art, Home 
and Social Culture. Fall term begins September 25, 
1890. New | school 1 building. © 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL.—PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business, 
Laboratories, The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B, Knapp, S.B. (M.1LT.) 


” MASSACHUSETTS, Pittsfield, | erkshire County. 

pee ('ISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 

for boys, Aine 
. E. a A.M., Principal. 

“gameacaioeees Plym 

R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 

Boys.—Twenty-fourth year begins Oct. 1, 1890. 

Mrs. Knapp, Prin.; H. B. LEARNED (Harv.), H’d he gy 











MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
——- ae LADEN Y, PREPARA- 
School for Boys.—School Year 
#. %. iltake: iy 


‘or ? information address 
WriiiaM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
R. AND MRS. JOHN ‘McDUFFIE, 
Successors to Miss Catharine L. Howard ingher 
School for Girls. Address Mrs. JOHN McDUFFIE, 
care of Miss Catharine L. Howard. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn | Mawr 
RYN MAWR COL LEGE, zo MILES 
from Philadelphia—A College for Women.—The 
Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent 
on application. | 


PENWSYLVANIA, North Wales. 
ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 
School of Business.—Twenty-first year Ds gecgeoend 

10. Board and tuition, $240, radjuates, either sex 
enter Freshman best ae, Smith or Wellesley Col- 
lege graduate assistants. . U, Brunver, P. O. Box 41. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 25. _ 25. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadeiphia, Germantown, 202 
and 204 West Chelten Avenue. 

TSS MARY E. STEVENS’S BOARD- 

ingand Day School. 22d year begins September 


Prepares for Bryn Mawr and other Coll 
Bryn Mawr entrance Ss held in the 
school. Certificate admits to Vassai. 
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PENNSYLVaANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 2y, 1890. 
Students prepared for College. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exereiae. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4313 and 4315 
Walnut St. 

A) THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENG- 
ue LISH Home School for Twenty Girls.—Under 
the charge of Mme. Henrietta Clere and Miss Marion 
L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in two 
years. Terms $300 @ year. Address Mme. H. CLEeRc. 


ae ha . — ILLY, PRES Paris, 22 Avenue de 


R.A. “RE: VACK RECEIVESIN HIS 
house and prepares with marked success a 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientific schools, Special courses in mo- 
dern languages for Americans. 
Diplomatic references at Washington and Paris. 


FRANCE, Paris, 8 Rue Clement Marot. 

V/ ADAME E. GREY-MEYER_ RE- 
d ceives into her family ladies who desire to ac- 
quire the language, or o'herwise to avail themselves 
of the advantages of residence in Paris. Reference, 
Miss Aiken’s Young Ladies’ Schoo!, Stamford, Conn.; 
E. A. Caswell, 104 John St... es Fe 

GERMANY, Frankfort on-the- -Main. 
Comes TABLE HOME OFFEREDIA 
aGerman family to married couple, their sons or 
daughters. Lessons in music. singing, and German if 
desired. Terms moderate. Reference, G. W. Gail & 
AX, Baltimore. 


Teac he vs, ete. 


JAA DOCTOR OF CHEMISTRY, TWO 
- years assistant ina European University. wishes 
a position as professor, anaiyst, or superintendent, 
Excelient references Talks Fnglish. Address 

Dr. k., 440 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I, 
FRENCH PROTESTANT GOVER- 
ness, Who has taught ten years in young ladies’ 
boarding-schools, wishes a position in a private family; 
one going abroad _— ferred. Best references. 

ddress Z, L., KBox 235, Boston P. O. 


f; OLMES HINKLE Y, A.M., 11 EVE- 

rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will prepare boys for 
the fall ex: aminations, and make ‘tutoring engagements 
oe the winter, 


NV R. LE ON Ae. Vy IA CEN y a - BIOGRA- 
Bi ants al and Critical Lectures on English and Ame- 
rican Authors. For dates and terms, address Lock 
Bos 911, Philade “lp hia, Penne. 


XHARLES Ww. STONE, Tutor for Har 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 


q MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuLTon 
23 Union ian New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 


7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 





N. 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 120% South 
8 RN Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100 paged Agency 
Manua! free. EVERETT O. Fisk &e oO. 


/ MERICA NA ND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to col- 
lezes, schools, and families. French, German, and Spa- 
nis h spoken. MIRIAM C OYRIERE, 150: Sth Av.. cor. 20th St, 


CHERMERHORN’'S TEACHER S’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 East l4th st.. N.Y. 


School o of Drawing and Painting, 


AND 


Department of Decorative Design, 


Museum of Fine Arts, 
BOSTON. 


For circulars and detailed information apply to the 
manager. 


~ WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


32 East 45th Street. Reopens October 1. 
J. WoopDBRIDGE Davis, Ph.D., Prinefpal, 


WELLS’ MATHEMATICS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


New York, Boston, Chicago. 


te” A new College Algebra wil! fe reads 
December r. 








Macmillan & Co,’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
I2mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEw NOVE! 
A Cigarette- Maker's 
Romance. 


By Ff. MARION CRAWFORD. 


2) 


l2mo, cloth extra, $1.25, 


By the same author. Recently Pu ‘2 
SANT’ ILARIO: A Sequel to 
Saracinesca. 

l2mo. Cioth extra, $1.50, 

‘The author shows steady and const 
Provevent in bis art... . A 8 
powertul and beuutiful story. .  .. 
natural, fluent in evolution, ac rdant with ex 
perience, graphic in deseription, pometrating 
una Veils, and avsorbing in interest.""— New } 


Tribune. 


GREIFENSTEIN. 


I2mo. Cloth extra, $1.50, 


*Grietenstein’ is a ren warkable nov 
while it illustrates once tt 





usual versatilty, it also sh WS Clrat le is 
been tempted into care SS writing 
vogueot his earier works, Phere s t 
weak or small or frivolous in the story,”’ \ 


York Tribune, 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By JOHNS. MCKENZIE. Svo, $2 
ithe New B yt R 
W. E. Gladstone, MP 


LANDMARKS OF HOMERIC 
STUDY. 

Together with an Essay on the Points of Cor 
between the Assyrian Tablets and t He 
meric Texts. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.-P. 12mo, 75 cents. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 
OUTLINES OF | 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By FREDERICK RYLAND, M.A. 12 ee 


Now Reads 


THE ADVENTURE SeRIES. NEW VourmMt 
Just Published. Large 12 ted, $1. 


THE ADVENTURES. 
OF THOMAS nliagte gata 

OF PENRYN, MARINER, Three 
years in captivity among the M x Writ 


ten by Himself, and ed w I 
duction and Notes, by Dr. Rospert Brown 
Large l2mo, cloth, illustrated, $L.5 
7 mL 1D r, r a b f '*T 4 
WORKS BY Ric HARD GU M Oe v.M A 


Cambridge University Extension Lecture: 
In Litera ire, 
SHAKESPEARE AS A 
DRAMATIC ARTIST. 


=) — - 
4omo, ciotu $1.50, 


THE ANCIENT CLASSICAL 
DRAMA. 


Literary Evoiution. I2me, ci 





*.* Macmillan & Co.'s New Catalague of Publi- 
Cations wid be aent free Joma to any dddress 


on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO, 
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J. B. Lippincott Company's 
NEW 
BOOKS. 


In and Out of Book 


and Journal. 


By A. S¥ypNrY Ropers, M.D, . al 
Lijustra y S. W. VAN SCHAICK 13 
S1.. 
\\ } 
ox . 
en W 
i vf 
i t t ‘ Vv 
" d ’ 
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ul showing s 


«=! The Two Lost Centu- 


° - ¥ e 
ries of Britain. 
By Witriam li ‘ om 2 $1 


As You Like It. 


V s 
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uo , \ v 
R Ss EX $4 
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European Days and 


\\ ays. 


By AlFrReD EF. Ler G ral U,S. A 
With 12 f awe i = s ( wo Sw 
‘ h, $. 
A viva lof travels of a very 
Ps r } il 
‘Every i is . ivea s ter- 
t ing. - in ( : 


. oe . | 
How to Remember 
History. 

A Method of Memorizing Dates, with a Summary 
of the Most Important Events o! the Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and Nine- 
teenth Centuries, By VIRGINIA CONSER 
SHAFFER. Square 8vo, Cloth, $1.00, 


*.* For sale by all booksellers, or witil be sent, 
prepaid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 1717 Market A: P hiladelphia, 
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Economic and Tariff 
Books. 


Wells (David A.). The Relation 
OF THE TARIFF TO WAGES. A Short and 
Simple Catechism. 12mo, paper, 20 cents. 


Practical Economics. A Col- 
lection of Essays respecting certain of the 
Economic Experiences of the United States. 
$1.50, 


—— Our Merchant Marine. How 
it Rose, Increased, Became Great, Declined, 
and Decayed, with an Inquiry into the Con- 
ditions Essential to its Resuscitation ana 
Prosperity. Cloth, $1.00, 


—— Why We Trade and How 
WE TRADE. An Inquiry into the Extent 
to which the Existing Commercial and Fiscal 
Policy of the United States Restricts the 
Material Prosperity and Development of the 
Country. Paper, 25 cents. 

**Few writers are more thoroughly studied by 
economists, or more worthy of study, and it long 
ago ceased to be necessary to speak of anything 
from his hands as ‘ valuable’ and *worthy of 
attention.’ ’’ —Literary World, Boston. 

**They present in permanent form a mass of 
information about the actual working of the pro- 
tective system which nobody but Mr. Wells pos- 
sesses,’’"—N. ¥. Times. 


Sumner (Prof. W. G. of Yale Col- 
LEGE). LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
PROTECTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
8vo, cloth, 75 cents, 


**There is nothing in the literature of free 
trade more forcible and effective than this little 
book.’’--N. ¥. Evening Post. 


Atkinson (Edward). The Indus- 
TRIAL PROGRESS OF THE NATION. 
Consumption limited; production unlimited. 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

** The problems presented are treated with skill 
and force, and will interest even those who do not 
agree with the conclusions reached by the au- 
thor.’’"—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


Taussig (Prof. F. W.). The Tariff 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1789-1888, Comprising the Material con- 
tained in * Protection to Young Industries’ 
and * History of the Present Tariff,’ together 
with the revisions and additions needed to 
complete the narrative. 12mo, $1.25, 


**The value of Prof. Taussig’s book is that its 
conclusions are founded on a careful study of a 
wide range of facts, covering our whole national 
history.’’—Christian Register, 


Schoenhof (J.). The Destructive 
INFLUENCE OF THE TARIFF upon Manu- 
facture and Commerce, and the Facts and 
Figures Relating Thereto. S8vo, cloth, 75 
cents; paper, 40 cents, 

*“*An able presentation of the ot by a 


practical man, which should have a wide circula- 
tion.’’—Louiaville Courier-Journal. 


Philpott (Henry J.). Tariff Chats. 
Sist 1,000. 12mo, paper, 25 cents, 


** To those seeking a bright and sensible work 
on the tariff, which comprises much in little, and 
puts that as pungently as possible, we heartilv 
commend a hittle publication entitled ‘ Tariff 
Chats,’ by Henry J. Philpott.’’—Boston Herald. 


Moore (J. S.). Friendly Sermons 


TO AMERICAN PROTECTIONISTS, Fifth 
edition, 12mo, paper, 25 cents. 


Friendly Letters to American 
FARMERS. 12mo, paper, 25 cents, 

** The pamphlets have the vigor, the clearness, 
and the eminently readable quality which are 
most sorely needed in all aby mod writings on 
subjects of this class.",—N. Y. Evening Post. 








*.* New Catalogue of Works in Political and 
Economic Science; List or the Questions of the 
Duy Series, and List of Fall Publications sent on 
application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 





New Books 


Published by 
THE CENTURY CO. 
Now Ready. 
Looks for Boys and Girls. 
ANOTHER BROWNIE BOOK, by 





mie | 


Palmer Cox. The first one of these 
“Brownie” Books having been a great 
success (it is still in print), Mr. Cox’s 
later poems and pictures have now been 
collected to form a second and entirely 


$ 

! 
new book. Large pages, illuminated 
cover, price $1.50. 

é 

é 

é 
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SANTA CLAUS ON A LARK, by 





Washington Gladden, a book of Christ- 





mas stories; square, 200 pages, illus- ; 
trated, $1.25. 

BOUND VOLUMES OF ST. NICH- 
OLAS. «Of all the books published 
for children, whether in single number 
or as a bound volume, there is nothing 
quite equal to St. NICHOLAS,” says the 
School Journal, In two parts, 1000 
pages, large 8vo, richly illustrated ; 
cloth, $4.00. 

Ready Nov. 1st. 

— The Autobiography of 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON 
One of the most delightful volumes of $ 
reminiscences ever offered to the Amer- 
ican public. A book of over 500 pages, @ 
containing 78 full-page illustrations on 
plate paper,—a portrait gallery of the 
American stage,—with complete index; 
bound in vellum, richly ornamented, gilt é 
top, uncut, in box, price $4.00. S 





*," Sold by dealers, or sent, post-paid, 
by the publishers on receipt of price. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 E.17th St. NewYork. 
DVO 












J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine St., New York. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 

We make a specialty of church work 
for the interior of the building, in- 
cluding all the furniture, color decora- 
tion, and stained glass. Unity of effect 
can be secured by our designs for such 
work. We will be pleased to submit 
these upon request, with estimates for 
work done or delivered in any part of 
the United States. 

Our designing departments are at 
your service. Why not make use of 
them ? 

We can supply any of the details of 
Church Furniture, in either light or 
dark woods, at satisfactory prices. 
Pulpit Desks, from $12.00 upward 
Set of three chairs, 


from . : . 60.00 “ 
Communion ‘Tables, 

from . : . 35.00 - 
Carved-wood Fonts, 

from . : . 20.00 es 
Marble Fonts, from . 50.00 " 
Hymn ‘Tablets, from 5.00 “ 


These are not extravagant prices, 
but you secure good material and cor- 
rect designs. 

Send for illustrated handbook of any 
department, or call and see work at 
59 Carmine Street. 

Carmine Street is a continu- 
ation of Sixth Avenue south. 


and the Sixth Avenue cars 
pass the door of No. 659. 


OREIGN BOOKS SENT BY MAIL, 
postpaid. on receipt of advertised price. 
A LEMOIGNE, Libraire Commissionaire, 
12 Rue Bonaparte, Parts. 








Standard Work on Physical Culture for Young People. 


THE NEW CALISTHENICS. 


By Mara L. Pratt, author of ‘American History Stories, ete. 


This is not a treatise on the subject, but is an illustrated course of 
lessons, beginning with the elementary steps in gymnastic drill and march- 
ing, and ending with the finished attitudes of elegant gesture. All the 
best in the Sargent, the Swedish, the Delsarte, and other systems have 
been drawn upon to make this what it claims to be and truly is, A MANUAL 
OF HEALTH AND BrEAury. Dumb-bell exercises, wand drills, rings, pole 
exercises, marches, motion-songs with music, gesture drills, and panto- 
mimes, with instructions how to sit, stand, and walk—all find a place in 
the pages of this School Cyclopwdia of physical education. 
every page is illustrated. We have expended hundreds of dollars in tho- 
roughly preparing the work, so that every step should be made plain to 
the most uninitiated. With no further help than this book, any teacher 
can give a practical and satisfactory course of instruction in this all-im- 
portant work. The book is handsomely bound, and printed in a beautiful 


quarto size, and is sold for the low price of $1.25. 


** The present enthusiasm for physical exercise in school is a great delight 
to those of us who have been pleading tor it tor years. There have been 
few presentations of the subject so every way serviceable, simple, beautiful, 
and usable as this volume.’’—Journal of Education. 





Nearly 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 5° Bromrietp Sr., Boston, Mass. 


t=" When ordering mention the Nation, and we will send, free, a SUPPLEMENT to the work 
(sells tor 50 cents) containing additional and very a, Dritis, Gesture Exercises, a Little Lord 


Fauntleroy Exercise, a very pretty Hoop Exercise, with 


otion Songs, etc, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1800, 


- The Week. | 


Ir would have been impossible, in the exist 
ing condition of politics and society in this 
citv, to have made a ticket better adapted to 
the situation than that produced by the Mu 
nicipal League last Thursday. Mr. Francis M 
Scott, who heads it, is a man who has been 
f every attempt to im] 
city government through legislation for the 
last ten years. No billrelating tothe city has 


the mainstay o rove the 





been introduced at Albany during that 
period on the merits of which his opinion, it 
is safe to say, was not the best opinion to be 
had, so familiar is he with the working of 
our municipal machinery in every part, and 
so well does he understand all the devices by 
which it has been deranged or perverted for 
purposes of private gain. Moreover, he is 
a man of the highest personal character, 
whose motivesin any public act no one who 
knows him has ever thought of questioning 
He was in the Aqueduct Commission the 
trusted friend and colleague of the late 
Walter Howe, a man of precisely the 
same moral mould and an equally firm 
guardian of the public interest. In short, 
in any city in the world in which the chief 
executive oilicer is chosen solely with refer 
ence to the city’s needs, he would be 
pronounced eminently worthy of the pla 

That he was not thought of sooner by 
the Committee of the League, shows how 
completely, under our present system of 
government, special fitness is thrown into 
the background in the minds of all of us 
when casting round for municipal candidates. 


We have actually grown accustomed to look 





on the nomination for an office of a specially 
qualified man as a piece of Quixotism, which 
may do for Englishmen and Germans, living 
under effete monarchies, but is wholly out of 
place in a model republic. Of the other can 
didates we believe all we hear of their fitness 
It only remains now for the friends of good 
rovernment, not simply to elect them by a 
bare majority, but by a majority so grea 


as to convince the vicious and dangerous 
classes that the honest and industrious are 
easily masters in this city whenever they 
choose to assert themselves 


y) 


Boss Croker and his liquor-dealing followers 


have renominated Mayor Grant, as was an 


ticipated. Only one newspaper, the S 
° i ’ 

has a word to say in Grant’s favor. All tl 
others are either silent on the subject, or 
strongly opposed. As for the Sun's suy 

i@ has only to recall the list, with Graz 
and his semi-criminal supporters at the end 
of the rascals and shady political characters 
whom the editor of the Sun has taken 


to his bosom during the past twenty vears 
It would have been hard lines indeed for 
‘‘Hughey ” Grant if he had been excluded 


from this category. It is useless to point to 


a few respectable names on the ticket put in 


The 








the field by such a body, and hope for any 
good to the city in the event of the tickets 
election Tammany is behind the ticket, 
and itis the Tammany gang that the people 


are asked to retain in power. 


The signs of revolt against Quay in Penn 


sylvania are multiplying as the day of elec 





tion draws near, Probably as good an in 
dication as is found in the increasing 
amount of anti-Quay literature in the « 

umns of the Philadelphia /edger. This pa 
per is published on commercial principles 
strictly. The / * will not do any overt 
act or commit any offence against de 
ceney or good morals for any con 
sideration On the other hand, it will 


not knowingly quarrel with its bread and 
butter. Guided by these maxims, it has un 
til lately dealt very gingerly with Quay and 


Delamater, and } its columns 





some of the most precious news of the day, 
which if published would have had a damag 
ing effect upon them. The Ledger has been 
growing bolder lately. It published on 
Monday asermon of three columns preached 


by a Philadelphia clergyman against Quay- 


. 
ism. Hardly anything could establish more 
clearly the fact that it pays to oppose Quay. 

The Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, the f s 
preacher, now for a long time Rector of 








from which it must result that he has 
+1] ta} ‘ ; Ynmnevle 
still some special interest in Pennsviva 
i there 
ral . 
t 4A 
secre 
tte 
the follow letter, which has been mad 
: . 
put ( and WwW t cire ed, together 
with other doc t s t ul ) iV 
terest 
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Now we repare to see the Quay mana 
gers mani g the sar anxiety that Tar 
n as be ive st c:iergv s 2 s 
ther ves by contact w 1 es"; but 
I st honest me pie W k that wher 
Quav a Tammany ave reduced I tics 
t e question of mainta g the Deca 

g t Tv Vv an eminent 
rig to Speaask 

The nomination of David A. Wells for 
( gress the Connecticut Democrats, 
and acceptance, are among the best signs 
of the times That the Democrats should 


Nation. 











= 
be willing to nominate such a man shows 
that the party is gaining rapidly in positiy 
ness and courage on the ma lest 
the dav—the gross abns« f t tax 
power by the Federal Government W 
this question no man in America sO cot 
petent to deal as Mr. Wel!s N " 

Ur ited States wma not ? e.sc0W 
handles economic questions w sO 8 ‘ 
touch and with such fulness i 

ind such power « vss | s 

of the very few a sw w j 
St nd Into + \ tSSCi I ‘ tr 

mists or states t ew w“ 
certa that he w 1 4 | 
s essentially what Bis | 
was in the Phi Beta Kay ‘ . tia 
vard last summer—a an W f ‘ 
time to come, will ? ! 
hemispheres a ‘ 

fruitfu sllucies t : 
interpreter and ss tor 

He will be a powerf t ( 
rress if he is ted, us w “ 

to those i . wl x 
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pose Mr. Cal | ( s \ 
Everett is w \ S S 
- | a War 
ward iw \ sh Lod 
} ae | ’ rt \ \ . \ T 
wi a } a ’ eT \ 
] Ltr i ca Say ] a s i 
the Tret Te ‘N \ . M 
Evert { Stal [ Mr 
Lodge's t war 7 ‘ i 
he ul ( i is ] nv t 
n Say it Ww ’ < \ 
man had excit t pes of s f . 
bv his dev th . fr ] 
had then ¢ to clos = on 
partis | ins ! i 
his n he had char iu. and 
his hear ie CANVASS tw t tw 
Sel rs in P s ~ le all t 
mor , restit yr hy t ‘ tha . 
tie firs t t M iS Siit setts his T a 
P ith party has cone « le the I sof 
th listrict for a cand t Mr I ive re 
Sides A | art of the vear BR st but his 
dor e and his tax resid it Nahant 
within the limits of the Sixth District, which 
is entirely north of Boston Mr. Everett re 
sides at Quincy, where he is the head of 
Adams Academy, and is separated by the 
whole width of Boston proper and Dor 
chester from Mr. Lodge's district. Going 
outside the limits of a district for a Con 


gressional candidate was, before 1882, for- 
bidden by law in Massachusetts, though 
there were creat doubts if the law was con 
stitutional; but this is the first instance of a 
convention’s accepting the opportunity now 
offered. Of course the Republican papers 
are much concerned at the insult to the lo 
cal Democracy, though the nomination was 
unanimous and by acclamation. We pre 
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sume if it had not come, Mr. Everett 
would have been nominated in the district 
in which he lives. 





Mr. Russell, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor of Massachusetts, has raised a 
genuine “live issue” in the campaign by em- 
bodying in his first formal speech a discus- 
sion of the lobby scandal of the last session 
of the Legislature, as revealed in the West- 
End Railway franchise inquiry. He declared 
his determination to fight this ‘‘ secret, irre- 
sponsible body, that sands like a giant rob- 
ber between the people and the Legislature, 
demanding money of every interest that 
comes within its reach,” and added: 

‘* It isdue toevery interest seeking legislation 
that it should obiain a fair and full hearing 
without ; aying tribute to the lobby. It is due 
to the Legislature that it should not be beset 
by such secret influences, It is due to the 
Commonweaith that this body, which bas 
grown up and has thrived under Repub- 
lican administration—a body for which 
that administration is absolutely responsible— 
should be eradicated. Whbatis the remedy # 
First, something more than measures to legal- 
ize the lobby. Measures should be adopted 
tending to iimit or exterminate. Next, let the 
Governor of the Commonwealih declare that 
any act which comes to him tainted with im- 
proper influences cannot become a law with 
his approval. Speakirg as the candidate of the 


people's party, charged with the duty of serv- 
ing their interests only, i pledge nivself, if 


elected, to use all power within my reach to 
apply these remedies to the evil,” 

This is the first formal appearance of the 
anti-lobby issue in our politics, but we are 
prepared to believe that the day is not far 
distant when it will be so important an 
issue that all candidates will have to take a 
stand on one side or the other of it. 


We are under great obligations to the 77¢é 
dune for revealing the date of one of the sus- 
pected foreign press extracts upon Belden’s 
Congressional Republican campaign circular, 
namely, that from the London 7imes. The 
Tribune has found it inthe Zines of July 12, 
1880, and givesit in its ungarbled form, which 
shows it to be quite a different thing from 
what it appears to be in Belden’s circular, 
and that it was published over ten years ago. 
Here is the extract as Belden’s mutilators 
give it: 

{Lonton Times.] 


It is tothe New World that the Cobden Club 
is chiefly looking as the most Jikely sphere for 
its vigorous foreign policy, It has done what 
it can in Europe, and it is now turning its eyes 
westward and bracing itself for the strugyle 
which is to come. Tr CANNOT REST WHILE THE 
UNITED STATES ARE UNSUBDUED, 


Here it is as it appeared originally, and as 
given in the 7riiune of Saturday, italics 
being ours : 


It is to the New World that the Cobden Club 
is chiefly locking as the most likely sphere 
for its vigorous foreign policy. It has done 
what it can in Europe, and it is now turning 
its eyes westward and bracing itself for the 
struggle which is to come. It cannot rest 
while the United States are unsubdued, so it 
will go on plying them with argunents and 
statistics, with books and pamphlets and 
speeches, until reason has at length done its 
work and has dislodged protection from the 
great stronghold th which it has entrenched 
itself. 


It will be observed that Belden’s garbler 
changed the comma after ‘“ unsubdued” into 
a period, and suppressed the sentence which 
followed explanatory of the kind of work 
Which the Coblen Club was to doin the 





New World—that is, by means of ‘‘arguments 
and statistics, with books and pamphlets,” 
by appeals to reason. Nobody has ever denied 
that the Club does this kind of work. The 
protectionists have represented it as a great 
corrupting agency, with an illimitable fund 
supplied by British manufacturers, and the 
7imes extract was garbled so as to give 
color to that view. Else why was it garbled 
at all? The Tribune, curiously enough, 
appears to think that its presentation of the 
text refutes our charge of forgery. What it 
does is, to make it perfectly plain why Bel- 
den’s rascally hack did not put the precise 
date on one of the suspected quotations, 
Now wiilit help run him down on the other? 





That the Cobden Club is an economical 
association with a small income, which it 
spends in circulating books and pamphlets, 
the Republican managers carefully conceal. 
Here is aspecimen of the way the work is 
done, taken from the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Liegister, the Republicans being just now 
greatly alarmed in that State : 


** The ‘ Cobden Club of London, England, and 
New York,’ have actively joined hands with 
the Democratic party of lowa and the nation, 
to buy out the next House of Representatives 
of the United States! lowa Democracy is mak- 
ing the entire struggle of this year’s contest for 
British intere-ts. Prohibition and all other 
State and national issues are being held in 
abeyance, and the whole contest staked on {ree 
trade in the interest of English manufacturers, 
and Cobden Club funds are paying the entire 
expenses of lowa Democracy in this year’s 
campaign! These facts are undisputed) The 
conspiracy has been so strongly proven 
that denial is impossible. The Democratic 
State and Congressional committees have unli- 
mited Cobden Club funds at their dispo-al, and 
lowa and all other States are being flooded 
with free-trade documents trom ‘No. 52. Wil 
liams street, New York,’ which is the United 
States office? and headquarters of the British 
Cobden Club !” 


Now, every sentence in this contains a lie, 
the greatest of all being of course the edi- 
tor’s impudent assertion that ‘* the facts 
are undisputed.” But it explains clearly 
why the Congressional Committee could 
not allow it to go forth, on the authori- 
ty of the London Times, that the 
work of the Cobden Club was the supply 
of ‘‘arguments and _ statistics, books and 
pamphlets and speeches,” So they convert- 
eda comma into a period, and suppressed 
the explanatory portion of the sentence, just 
like a ‘‘ Ilungry Joe” raising a check; and 
then chuckled over the trick when found 
out. 





The 7ribune claims in behalf of the Repub- 
lican managers and editors, that ‘‘not more 
than three” of the hundreds of campaign ex- 
tracts from English papers were even sus- 
pected of being ‘‘ inaccurate’’—a euphemism 
for being concocted bodily. This is a mis- 
take. We hunted down more than that num 
ber ourselves, and either showed that they 
were garbled, or altered, or ascribed to im por- 
tant English journals when they came from 
obscure ones, in some cases American, or 
that the publishers were unable to say where 
they got them. In fact, al/ of them were 
suspected of having something wrong about 
them, if not of being wholly forged. Our 
denunciations of them in 1888 were almost 
constant, and met with no defence. As a 





general rule, the rascals who were issuing 
them took refuge in gloomy silence. 
The Tribune apparently forgets the old 
and well-founded rule, that when a man is 
found guilty of even one forgery, all papers 
which he issues for his own profit are justly 
suspected—that, in short, the presumption is 
against their genuineness. Its unconscious- 
ness that there is anything wrong in ‘‘ con- 
verting a comma into a period,” and leav- 
ing out the explanatory portion of the 
sentence thus mutilated, represents the 
state of mind of the Beldens, Plummers, 
Quigs, and the like who are or have 
been engaged in this wretched business. 
They do not know how honorable men feel 
about such things, and are extremely puz- 
zied, and even angry, when called to account 
forthem. We think it no exaggeration to 
say that, since 1884, scores of cases of this 
species of dishonesty have passed under our 
eyes, but we have only exposed the worst 
ones, or those issuing from the most con- 
spicuous sources. In most of them the game 
has not seemed worth the candle. 





The new document issued by the Republi- 
can Campaign Committee must have been 
conceived in the spirit of insolent contempt 
for the unders‘anding of those to whom it is 
addressed. In staring lines it bears the title: 
‘“* The Tariff not a Tax. At all Events, not 
upon the American Consumer.” Then fol- 
lows the statement that ‘‘among the reck- 
less assertions of the free-traders oftenest met 
with is the statement that the tariff is a tax 
upon the consumer, Of course it is, and then 
again, of course it isn’t. A revenue tariff 
undoubtedly taxes the consumer; a protective 
tariff has precisely the opposite effect.” On 
another page it speaks of ‘‘a protective duty, 
which is often wholly, and always largely, 
paid by the exporter.” Yet in the very next 
sentences it says: ‘‘ By its additions to the 
free list, then, the Republican party has left 
in the people’s pockets a sum which last year 
amounted to more than $65,000,000, and 
has opened our ports to merchandise— 
upon which the American consumer has 
heretofore been paying a tax—which was 
last year imported to the value of $365,406,- 
000. This dx nearly 50 per cent. of the total 
importation, and ts 10 per cent. greater than 
the fuce importation provided in the Mills 
hi.” What ‘face importation” may be 
we shall leave the Republican Committee to 
explain; but what is to be said of the ‘‘face” 
of those who import into one little eight- 
page pamphlet such plain contradictions as 
these? ‘‘The tariff not atax, at all events not 
upon the American consumer,” on one page, 
and on another page credit claimed for leav- 
ing ‘inthe people’s pockets a sum which last 
year amounted to more than 865,000,000,” 
through the remission of tariff duties and 
opening our ports to merchandise ‘‘ upon 
which the American consumer has heretofore 
been paying a tue.” Surely, to print these 
statements together is the very insanity of 
presumption. The high-taxers seem to ima- 
gine that the farmers to whom this pamphlet 
is specially addressed cannot remember from 
paige to page. We suspect that this will 
prove to be a grave miscalculation. 
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Mr. John R. Morris of Baltimore, who 
has been investigating the report that a tin- 
plate factory was to be established at once 
in that city under the protecting wgis of 
the McKinley Law, announces as the re- 
sult of his inquiries that the ‘‘ works 
have fled te Chicago,” and warns that 
city to get a tight grip upon them, 
since the near approach of election day 
makes it extremely improbable that Chicago 
will be able to ‘‘keep said works over a 
week at the outside.” He adds: ‘‘ Mr. Quay 
has got our tin-plate works on the road, as 
‘heatrical people say, and St. Louis, Cincin- 
pati, Louisville, and San Francisco must be 
allowed their turn till the next Congress is 
elected.” Mr. Morris goes on to explain, in 
a more serious vein, the real object of the tra- 
velling ‘‘ tin-plate factory ” : 

‘The whole talk about establishing works to 

make tin plate here or elsewhere is a fraudu- 
lent political device, to gull voters for a month 
into the belief that there is to be a new in- 
dustry created. No tin plate is to be made in 
this country. The purpose in more than 
doubling the duty on imported tin plate was 
not to cause tin plate to be made in this 
country, but to compel the American pub 
lic to use Pittsburgh sheet iron instead of 
tin plate for rooting. Our canning and 
domestic utensil industries were sacrificed 
to further a swindle. That this is the 
case is indicated by the clause in the new 
law taking the metal tin from the free list and 
imposing a duty of four cents a pound on it. 
That would never have been done if it had 
been intended that tin plate should really be 
made in the United States, Cheap pig-tin is 
required for a real tin-plateindustry. By put- 
ting out silly stories just now, Mr. Quay hopes 
to break the force of these facts till after the 
election.” 
That good Republican newspaper, the Pitts- 
burgh Despatch, says that a number of Welsh 
tin-plate men, whose names are given, have 
just concluded at that place an investigation 
undertaken with a view to establishing 
works there. They have decided that no 
money can be made in the business there or 
anywhere else in this country. 





The public have not been unmindful of 
an advertisement in all the newspapers 
lately of the prospectus of the National 
Cordage Co. We refer to this company be 
cause it is one of the producers of binding- 
twine. The prospectus says that 


‘‘the annual aggregate profits of the several 
concerns for the past ten years have been more 
than enough to pay the annual dividend on the 
preferred stock and leave a very large surplus, 
notwithstanding the fact that, during some of 
that period, the interests now consolidated were 
in competition of a character now avoided. 

‘* The Committee further certifies that at no 
time within the past twenty five years have 
the aggregate annual profits of the several con- 
cerns been insufficient to pay the 8 per cent. 
dividend on the preferred stock, although the 
consumption of cordage at the beginning of 
— was Only one-quarter what it is to- 
day. 


We invite attention to this statement in 
order to set itin juxtaposition with a state 
ment of ‘‘ the cordage-manufacturers of the 
United States” submitted to the Senate 
Committee on Finance on the 26th of May, 
1890, viz.: 

‘“* The cordage and binder-twine manufac- 
turers of the United States beg that your 
honorable committee will amend that clause 
in the Tariff Bill which relates te our 


business. It places a duty of 1'y cents per 
pound upon binder-twine, Should this he t 


a law it will close our mills. We ask for 15, 
cents per pound, an increase of one-half cent.” 
Well, what did Congress do? It fixed the 
duty about one-half a cent per pound Jower 
than the rate that these manufacturers said 
would close their mills. And now an im- 
portant section of them (fourteen out of for- 
ty-two concerns) advertise in a_ strictly 
business way that the trade is highly 
profitable, and prospects for the future ex 
tremely flattering. We have no doubt that 
the latter statement is true, and that the 
former, the one presented with so much so- 
lemnity to Congress, was a falsehood, known 
to be such when made. 


The State Department is said to be in some 


trouble of mind, and not w! 


iolly without 
reasop, Over the sort of semi-oflicial welcome 
given to the Comte de Paris by the Collector 
at this port, who says he received him on 
behalf of his superior, the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The French Government may 
very well take umbrage at this, for two rea- 
sons. One is that the Comte de Paris is a 
pretender to the French throne, an enemy of 
the Government, and has for this reason been 
expelled from France. “The otheris, that he 
has recently, by his own confession, taken a 
prominent part in the Boulangist plot te 
overthrow the French Republic and pos 
sibly bring on his country the horrors 
of civil war There are about this last 
incident several aggravating circumstances 
Boulanger was the principal instrument, 
when Minister of War, in procuring the 
legislation which drove all possible claim 
ants of the French throne, even the Duc 
d’Aumale, out of France The baseness 
of this was shown by the production of a let 


t 
ter in which Boulanu tt 
! 


iger expressed, in the 
most fulsome terms, his gratitude to the Duke 
for his promotion inthe army. To the base 
ness Of turning on his benefactor Boulanger 
added by denying falsely that he ever wrote 
the letter. There never was after this inci 
dent any difference of opinion ameng the 
best men in France about Boulanger’s 
character. His subsequent conduct as a 
demagogue, a conspirator, and chariat: 
and his exposure by the trial before the 
} } 


Senate as anemt 


ibezzier of the pu 
therefore, took none of them by surprise 
The Comte de Paris must have known him 
as Well as any of them, better than most of 


them 





Nevertheless, the Comte de Paris did not 
hesitate to enter into a conspiracy with this 
charlatan to overturn the Government, and 

i } een +) 
autsS 10h uc 
dUzes. He 

a manifesto 


archy read with 





Ving ma le 
ise of them LLY ‘ iblicans.” In 
other words i rder t revenge himself 
on the Repu an Legislature for having 


exiled himself, he was willing to hire a man 


299 


to plunge his country into confusion and 
disorder, and make Paris the scene of another, 
possibly bloody, revolution. We doubt if 
such an avowal from such a quarter can be 
found in history. There wou'd. after all this 
be, of course, a considerable want of good 
taste and discretion in the offer to the Comte 
de Paris of any official civilities. In fact, 
we might go so far as to sav that there 
bas been a certain want of judgment shown 
by him in selecting the United States, a sis 

¢ 


ter republic, for a visit immediately after 


these unfortunate incidents in his career. He 


‘ 


is justly entitled, of course, to a respectful re 


ception from the public, and a hearty creeting 
from his old comrades of the Army f the 
Potomac, in consideration of S services 

the field during the rebellion; but at this 
juncture care will have to be taken by our 


Government to prevent the perfectly proper 
civilities he will receive in this country fr 
having, in French eves, the air of a 


sy ’ 
or otticial welcome 


Signor (¢ rispis cet if 
dentism” at tl bat ‘ \ 
in Fiorence is but an ex S fw 
he said t ta short \ s 





the Irre tis! ! sas 

of our readers k ¥, oa mov . 
cue What its pr 4 ~ 

ed It ily ‘ 
territory now \us 4 ata 
Sw r occupied l in speak 
ing population, but w 

belonged to Italy pr ‘ f t < 
The y por I { w 4 } 
said to be I Italy ; s e Swiss 
Canton of Ticino, which fills the Itawian sice 
of the San Gothard pass 

here is tl at t! I cinese Want rev 
Swiss, for Swiss thev hav: en three hundred 
vears. To the corres] 

Signor Crispi said Irredentism is i 
with son tf our i l “t N 
might have got mor oO afesmet 
mitted mistaaes lw w 

I have for the sake of ar 

frontiers, either on the side of Austria or 
elsewhere.” This sounds like the robust 
common sense which has, in fact, on the 
whole, marked Italian politics ever s nce the 
kingdom was established Irredentism 


means war with Austria, at least, and would 


put anend to the Triple Alliat which is 
Italv’s main reliance for bele ¢ 4gainst 
France To an observation about the size of 


the European armaments, Signor Crispi an 
swered ‘* | know it; these armaments will 
} 


by ruining Europe for the benefit of 


America.” He apparently Knows nothing 


end 


about our pensions, which as a financial bur 
den surpass in size the military outlay of any 
of the European Powers Our advantage 
over them li 


to pay the money. In 


s simply in greater ability 
f 


neck and neck with them but for the 

t that we let our pensioners stay at home 
and work if they please. Thousands have, 
however, been made by the pensions as un- 


productive as soldiers, for the pension leads 





whom he knew to be a worthless adventurer 





often to loafing and drunkenness, 


olly we should 





hip Pan 


(ag Fey 
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M’KINLEY PRICES. 


Prices of goods under the McKinley Tariff 
are now generally called McKinley prices, 
as distinguished from ordinary or normal 
prices. The peculiarity of McKinley prices 
is, that they are generally higher in the 
things that we are in the habit of importing, 
but unchanged in the things that we do not 
import. This is directly contrary to the 
promise of the framers and friends of 
the bili, who tell us that protection 
makes lower prices for the protected 
goods—a manifest untruth, since it is absurd 
to suppose that the manufacturers would go 
to Congress and ask for anything that would 
make lower prices for what they have to 
sell. Still more absurd would it be for them 
to contribute a fund of several hundred 
thousand dollars and put it in the hands of 
Matthew Quay, to carry an election for the 
express purpose of lowering the prices of 
their products. Still, there were a good many 
people foolish enough to believe this. They 
are being rapidiy undeceived by the adver: 
tisements and circulars flying about the 
country announcing the McKinley prices of 
goods. 

Our portfolio of McKinley prices is on the 
increase from day to day. For example, a 
dealer in hardware informs his customers 
that wire of which clock springs are made 
was taxed three cents per pound under the 
old tariff, but under the McKinley Bill 
is taxed one dollar and sixty-three cents 
per pound, an advance over the old rate 
of 5,300 per cent. What the McKinley 
price of this raw material of clocks may be, 
we are not advised. 

A dealer in pearl buttons sends us an in- 
voice with the dutiesas actually paid Octo- 
ber 7: 


1,473 gross pearl buttons, value in 


Of EE ere eee rere $628 00 
oS re 157 U0 
Additional duty under McKinley 

CREE 66-562 g54ea 3-540 KNEE Nees 754 80 


$1,539 80 
The McKinley Bill is virtually a non-inter- 
course act as to many countries and things. 
Accompanying this invoice is a circular from 
Newell Bros. Manufacturing Co. of Spring- 
field, Mass., announcing the McKinley 
prices of their make of ¢vory buttons. These 
are 30, 33, 35, and 45 in place of 26 and 30 
as formerly. Ivory, however, is on the free 
list. 

Two circulars have been forwarded to us 
from dealers in stationery touching the 
prices of blank-books. Liebenroth, Von 
Auw & Co., No. 50 Franklin Street, say 
that they are obliged to charge 25 per cent. 
advance on letter-copying books and 10 per 
cent. on all blank books except a few speci- 
fied classes. Boorum & Pease, manufacturers 
of the same class of goods, Nos. 30 and 32 

teade Street, say that “‘ the revised tariff 
measure and the steady increase for the past 
six months in the cost of leather,” etc., have 
compelled them to announce an advance of 
“at least 25 per cent. in prices of our letter- 
copying books, and also an advance of 10 
per cent. on all other goods in our catalogue,” 
except a few specified articles. 

The effect of the McKinley prices on the 





minds of the people has alarmed the Repub- 
lican Campaign Committee so much that they 
have printed a new document containing the 
following statements : 

‘*It [the McKinley Bill] will materially re- 
duce the farmer’s expenses and greatly in- 
crease his profits. 

‘*Jt will not raise the price to the American 
consumer of one single article that can be 
termed a necessary expense.” 

Observe the phraseology of the latter para- 
graph. The framers of the pamphlet could 
no longer say that the price will not be raised 
to the American consumer of anything that 
is bought in the market—evidence to the 
contrary is coming to them in showers. So 
they said that it would not raise the price of 
anything that could be considered necessary. 
We are thus led to ask what things are neces- 
sary. 

Are buttons necessary, for example? By 
one of the most outrageous provisions ever 
inserted in a tariff bill,or in any bill, the duty 
on pearl buttons has been raised more than 
100 per cent. and the cost doubled ‘‘to the 
American consumer.” These buttons are 
used on the clothing of men, women, and 
children in countless numbers. They are not 
made in this country at all. They are made 
by poor people residing in the suburbs of Vi- 
enna, But other buttons, which can be used as 
a substitute for pearl buttons, are made here. 
The object of the pearl-button tax was to 
enable the manufacturers of these substi- 
tutes to put up their prices, and they have 
not lost a moment in doing so. Will the 
Republican Campaign Committee now tell 
us whether buttons are ‘‘a necessary ex- 
pense” or not? Shall we discard them and 
use pins, or hooks and eyes, or holes and 
strings? 

Are carpets necessary to the American 
people? They have gone up 25 per cent. 
since the passage of the McKinley Bill, in 
consequence of the new duty on carpet wool, 
and a Trust has been formed to control com- 
petition. Two-fifths of the looms in Phila- 
delphia have been stopped and put under 
lock and key. 

Is flannel necessary to American consum- 
ers? The prices of certain grades and 
qualities have been raised according to the 
following schedule : 


New York, October 8, 1890. 
Messrs Le Boutillier Bros.: 
DEAR Sirs: On and after October 9, 1890, 
the price of our 26 27-inch French serge twill 
flannel will be 524% cents per yard (present 


2 ys 


price 424% cents), 26-27-inch French plain print- 
ed striped and dotted flannel 57%¢ cents (pre- 
sent price 5214 cents), 26-27-inch French fancy 
printed striped flannel will be 60 cents per 
yard (present price 55 cents). Yours truly, 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 

Is linseed oil necessary? The duty is in- 
creased by the McKinley Bill from 25 cents 
to 32 cents per gallon, and the price has 
risen in our market even more than the duty, 
the article being controlled by a Trust. 

We suppose that the Committee would say 
that kid gloves are not necessary. The ef- 
fort of any poor girl to show some mark of 
gentility is usually manifested by the wearing 
of kid gloves of some grade or description. 
But the Committee would say undoubtedly 
that gentility is not necessary. Gloves of 
the cheaper grades are advanced by the Mc- 
Kinley Bill from 10 to 25 per cent. 





Now, let us see how the two quoted para- 
graphs from this new Republican campaign 
document agree with each other. The first 
one says that the McKinley Bill will greatly 
increase the profits of farmers. The se- 
cond one says that it ‘will not raise 
the price to the American consumer of 
a single article that car be termed a necessary 
expense.” Even if we allow that buttons, 
carpets, flannels, blank-books, linseed oil, 
kid gloves, etc., are not necessary, and that 
we might make shift to do without them, 
this cannot be said of farm products. 
Wheat, corn, pork, and beef are unques- 
tionably necessaries of life. We are now 
told that the McKinley Bill will not raise the 
price of any of these things, although we 
were told beforehand that it would raise the 
prices of all of them. It has not raised the 
prices of any of them, because they are 
artices of export. How, then, will the 
McKinley Bill ‘‘ greatly increase the profits 
of farmers” ? In a few localities along the 
Canadian border, the prices of eggs and 
potatoes will be raised by the bill. In this 
way alone will the first-quoted paragraph 
be made good, but only by giving the lie to 
the second one, which says that not @ single 
article that can be termed necessary will be 
raised in price? Are not potatoes necessary 
to the New England operative ? 

We have cited only a few of the articles 
necessary to civilized life that have been 
raised in price by the McKinley Bill. We 
have not heard, however, of any case in 
which wages have been raised by it. On 
the other hand, we have heard of one case 
where wages have been lowerec by it. The 
silk-ribbon weavers of Paterson reported to 
the Central Labor Federation on Sunday that 
their wages had been cut 20 per cent. since 
the passage of the bill. On the other hand, 
the McKinley Administrative Bill was in- 
tended to prohibit the importation of silks by 
making new and monstrous requirements of 
the foreign manufacturers, and the effect has 
been to produce us much consternation at 
Lyons as the duty on pearl buttons has pro- 
duced in Vienna. The first consequence on 
our side of the water, as we have seen, has 
been a reduction of wages among our own 
silk operatives. 


ARE SUGAR BOUNTIES  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL ? 
Tue Chicago 7ribune takes leave to advise 
its party friends that the sugar-bounty clause 
of the McKinley Bill is unconstitutional, and 
that it will be so declared by the Supreme 
Court whenever the question comes before it. 
There can be very little doubt that the 7r7- 
bune is right in the first half of its con- 
tention. Senator Carlisle, in his con- 
cluding speech on the McKinley Bill, 
quoted decisions denying the constitution- 
ality of taxes imposed to aid private per- 
sons or corporations in carrying on business, 
pronounced by the highest courts of Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Wisconsin, Maine, Penn- 
sylvania, and Kansas, by the United States 
Circuit Court of Missouri, and by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, besides 
the weighty opinions of Judge Thomas M. 
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Cooley and of the late Judge Story, in 
their respective commentaries cn constitu- 
tional law. These decisions and opinions 
seem to coverevery point that it is possible to 
raise in relation to bounty-paying, and to 
leave nothing to be said on the other side. 
Indeed, nothing was said on the other side. 
Not one decision was cited in opposition, 
while no less than three from the Supreme 
Court of the United States were cited to sus- 
tain Mr. Carlisle’s positions. 

Considering the importance of the princi- 
ples involved and the possible consequences 
of such a precedent—which warrants every 
industry and every man whose profits are not 
satisfactory to him in calling on Congress for 
help—it is worth while to look more par- 
ticularly at the cases in the United States 
Supreme Court here referred to. The first 
was that of Parkersburg vs. Brown (106 
U. S., 487). The Legislature of West Vir- 
ginia had authorized the city of Wheeling 
to issue bouds and loan money for the pur 
pose of encouraging the establishment of 
manufacturing industries, and to take bonds 
and mortgages upon the property to secure 
its repayment. A vote of the people had 


been taken. The bonds had been actually 
issued and the money received for them 


The Court held that the act was a gross 
perversion of the taxing power, that the 
bonds were absolutely void, and that no tax 
could be levied to pay either principal or 
interest. In the well-known case of Loan 
Association vs. Topeka (20 Wallace, 655) the 
Court said: 


‘To lay with one hand the power of the Gov- 
ernment on the property of the citizen, and 
with the other to bestow it upon favored indi- 
viduals to aid private enterprises and build up 
private fortunes, is none the less a robbery be- 
cause it is done under the forms of law and is 
called taxation. This is not legislation. It is 
a decree under legislative forms. 

‘Nor is it taxation. A ‘ tax,’ says Webster's 
Dictionary, ‘ is a rate or sum of money assess- 
ed on the person or property of a citizen by 
the government for the use of the nation or 
state.’ Taxes are burdens or charges imposed 
by the Legislature upon persons or property to 
raise money for public purposes.” 

The array of legal authority on this ques- 
tion is overwhelming and is all on one side. 
In the case of the sugar bounties there is not 
even the pitiful excuse commonly advanced 
for such taxes, that the money will put the 
business on a paying basis, and therefore 
will be well invested. On the contrary, the 
very reason for paying the sugar bounties 
is that the business is a losing one. It is not 
pretended by anybody that the bounty will 
be of any avail except to make good the de- 
ficits of the sugar-planters. Much was said 
about the German bounties in the course of 
the debate, as though that example was a 
good one for us to follow; but Mr. Carlisle 
showed that the German Government 
ceived a net revenue from beet sugar 
$9,000,000 per annum, after paying the 
bounty on exportation. This bounty is in 
the form of a drawback. It was, in its in. 
ception, the result of accident entirely. At 
the time when the present internal tax on 
beet roots was imposed, twelve and a ha'f 
tons of beets yielded one ton of sugar. A 
drawback on exported sugar equal to the 


tax was allowed—that is, the sugar-manufac 


re- 


of 
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turer first paid a certain tax on twelve and a 
half tons ot beets; then, if he exported one 
ton of sugar, the Treasury repaid him ex- 
actly what he had paid to it, else he could 
not have competed with other sugar-makers, 
or shared in the world’s markets. But as 
time and invention went on, the sugar-mak 
ers learned how to get more than one ton of 
sugar out of twelve and a half tons of beets. 
They now get oneton out of eight and a half 
tons of beets, and, as the law bas not been 
changed, they receive from the Treasury in 
drawbacks more than they pay to it in taxes 
on exported sugar, but not more than they pay 
on all the sugar produced by them. There is 
no drawback or refund of taxes the 
sugar consumed in Germany, and thus it 
comes about that the 
a net revenue of about 
sugar, whereas our Government has made up 
an arrangement to produce a net deficit of 
about that sum, to be made gocd by taxes 
on all the people. 


on 


Government receives 


$9,000,000 from 


But whether this bounty-paying be con 


stitutional or unconstitutional, there seems 


to be no way to bring the matter before the 


courts. A mandamus will not lie against 
a public officer to do a thing as to which 
he has a discretion. Still less wiil an 
injunction lie to restrain him from doing 
what the law requires him to do. Ne 
tribunal has been clothed with power to 


inquire into the constitutionality of laws 
except where private rights are affected, and 
where those rights are properly brought be 
fore the court for adjudication. Therefore, 
there seems to be no way of getting a judi- 
cial decision on the question, although the 
unconstitutionality of the bounty is evident, 
and the injustice and impolicy of it 


ot even 
more s0. 


THE POPULATION CENSUS 


Ir now seems practically certain that the 
census returns of the total population of the 
country will themselves demonstrate the de- 


fective character of the canvass by which 


they were obtained, far more conclusively 





than any number of partial recoun at 
all likely to do. Up to October 10 the 
population of 187 out of the 175) super 


visor districts 


into which the 
try was divided, had been ant 
These districts are scattered al 
the land, and there is no reason to sup 
that the rate of increase in the 38 


Pg 
differ 


from that of the 137 already made 


yet to be heard from will 





The population of these 137 districts in 

was 40,352,446. According to the census 
returns, the same districts contain in 1890 
49,909,961 inhabitants, an increase of 9,557,- 
515, or at the rate of 23.68 percent. If this 


of the 


mne-Ofth 


rate be not exceeded 
country not yet counted (and there is nothing 
will be the ce 
ulation of the United 
ad 62 


to indicate that it nsus total 
of OT 
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to the ofcia. statistics of imm 


gration, the number of immigrants who 
came to this country during the ten vears 


ending July 1, 1890, was, exclusive of those 


twice as many as ever bef 
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shores in a like period of time, : 


third more than the entire number of inhabit 


ants of this country when the first census 
was taken in 1700 Doubtless was 
some emigration, ef which we have elia 
ble statistics. It is, we t at a 
likely to have excee led the immivrrat {fr 
Canada, of which of tate vears 1 licial 
tivures have been giver It is 
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the censuses of 1850 and 1840, and is ve ry ; 
much less than half of the natural increase Bs 
during any decade previous to 1850. —It_ is 3 
doubtless true that the rise in the standard 3 
of comfort, and the great increase in the 

proportion of urban to rural popu- i 
lation, have caused and have been accompa- 4 
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nied by a marked decrease in the birth-rate. 
But it is not possible to believe that, in the 
absence of a prolonged and devastating war, 
or a widespread and deadly pestilence, the 
rate of natural increase should suddenly, in 
the short space of ten years, have fallen from 
2234 to 1314 per cent. Even if allowance be 
made, as allowance should be made, 
for the fact that the census of 1870 
was very defective, and that therefore the 
apparent rate of increase in 1880 was greater 
than was really the case, it still remains true 
that nosuch diminution in the rate of natu- 
ral increase as the census of 1890 will indi- 
cate, is at all credible. 


RAILWAYS AND FARMERS. 


Mr. J. 8, Jeans, the Secretary of the British 
Iron and Steel Institute, now in this country, 
has a readable article upon American Rail- 
ways and British Farmers in the September 
Nineteenth Century. He dwells upon the 
great fallin our average freight rate, and 
not only ascribes to it the agricultural de- 
pression in England, but also calls it a most 
potent factor in the decline in the values of 
manufactures and other commodities during 
the last decade, He gives a number of reasons 
why our railroads have been able to bear up 
under such reductions; longer trains, heavier 
cars, and more work per engine being the 
principal ones. The English railways come 
in for severe though but partly deserved cri- 
ticism, because their charges have not been 
reduced, and because, from ‘‘ slower-moving 
minds,” their managers have not availed 
themselves, even to a small degree, of Ameri- 
can experience in transportation economy. 
The fact is stated that a net revenue of about 
$3,000 per mile on our roads will pay a 5 per 
cent. dividend, whereas the same dividend 
on English railways requires earnings of $12,- 
500 per mile. This leads to the further query 
why American roads, with all their ‘‘ water,” 
should have cost but about one-fourth that of 
the British lines, when materials and labor 
are higher here. Strange to say. no itemized 
statement of the capital cost of English rail- 
ways has been made. so we cannot account 
for so great a difference. 

Passing from this, Mr Jeans raises two 
important questions: Will the United States 
continue tosupply Europe with breadstuffs, 
and will the future supply be carried at 
charges cheaper than the present? The 
United States of late have not held their old 
position in relation to the foreign food sup- 
ply, but Mr, Jeans thinks that we shall re- 
cover it. Our land under cereals now com- 
prises but one-seventh of our area, excluding 
Alaska; and even with allowances for lakes 
and mountains we can, by cultivation of avail- 
able land and by irrigation, bring immense 
supplies of grain to market ‘if it is shown 
to be worth while.” The London corre- 
spondent of Bradstreet’s, Mr. Bear, in a late 
letter, said ‘‘the feeding capacity of the 
United States could be doubled in a single 
year. Itis alla question of price.” This 
gentleman for years has been prophesying a 
decline in our exports of breadstuffs because 
of a reduction in the European value of wheat 
which would leave no profit to our farmers. 
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Contrary to this opinion, Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son calculates that American farmers can sell 
wheat in Liverpool at 25s. per quarter (say 70 
to 75 cents per bushel in New York) and still 
make a profit. The argument of the Nineteenth 
Century, to the same effect, is based largely 
on the future construction of railroad mile- 
age, and is in brief this: The average miles 
constructed yearly have been 5,417. In twen- 
ty years, at this rate of increase, our system 
would contain 270,000 miles. The traffic ne- 
cessary to support such a system (at the same 
quantity per mile as now) would require 410,- 
000,000 tons more than are now carried, 
This great increase would of necessity be 
composed largely of cereals and products of 
cereals which can find a market only abroad. 

The decline of late years in our exports 
of breadstuffs has been greater in values 
than in quantity, and it is possible that this 
condition may continue. With increasing 
competition from Russia, India, South Ame- 
rica, and other countries, a gradual fall in 
the price of grain may be expected. If, in 
addition to these reasons of Mr. Jeans, there 
should be a permanent check to our interna- 
tional trade, such a check, under the assump- 
tion that we must continue to raise and export 
cereals, would register itself first of all in the 
prices paid us for our exports, rather than in 
the quantity exported. This price would be 
lowered in proportion as trade from Europe to 
America was made difficult and expensive. 
The opinion that these exports must continue, 
finds support ijn the fact that agriculture is 
the slowest of all pursuits to accommodate 
its overabundance in any product to the 
laws of demand and supply. 

Such declines in value, Mr. Jeans thinks, 
would be inevitably followed by reductions 
in rates of transportation. Our increasing 
railroads create traflic and in turn must have 
it even at lowering tariffs ; at the same time, if 
values of produce fall, a demand for a corre- 
sponding reduction in railroad charges is cer- 
tain to be made. There is also the further 
probability of better facilities and lower 
charges for water transportation, both ocean 
and inland. Under this view of the case, 
time must be our main reliance for bringing 
about adjustments and remedies for the 
lower prices which farmers of the West and 
East and in England apparently must ex- 
pect. 

As for the railroads, the case looks bright- 
er. Our transportation lines can adjust 
themselves to altered conditions much more 
easily and quickly than we can hope for in 
agriculture. A large export traffic with 
lower charges need not mean less returns to 
security-holders. <A large expenditure of ca- 
pital, producing asmaller cost per unit, isthe 
law of progress. Our mechanical engineers 
and officers think that the limit of cheap- 
ness in railroad operating has been reached; 
but so, indeed, they thought before Bessemer 
made steel rails, and invention will not die 
with Bessemer. If air-brakes applied to 
freight-trains (with other improvements for 
safety) will enable 50 or 100 per cent. more 
freight-trains to be run with greater speed 
over a given piece of track each day, we shall 
double the earning power of that track with- 
out doubling the expenses; but this cannot be 





done without an outlay of capital for ap- 
pliances and for terminals which shall be able 
cheaply to dispose of the increase of traffic. 
Under this reasoning the outlook is better 
for railroad than for farm-owners, whether 
the latter are in America or in England. 





A FUGITIVE FROM THE TERROR. 
Paris, September 30, 1590, 


Tue Salamons are a family of the Comtat 
Venaissin. One of them was consul at Car- 
pentras (all these southern cities bad consuls : 
they had preserved the traditions of Rome). 
He had two sons, Baron de Salamon and Louis 
Sifferin, who became a bishop and the Pope’s 
internuncio in Paris during the Revolution. 
The Abté Bredier possesses a copy of the 
Memoirs of this internuncio, which bave re- 
cently been pubiished. Salamon was born in 
1760, and was educated at Lyons by the Ora- 
torians ; at the age of twenty he was admitted 
doctor of the famous University of Avignon ; 
at the age of twenty-two he was appointed 
‘‘auditeur de la Rote d’Avignon.” He bought 
a councillorship in the Parlement of Paris, 
ard took part in the debates at the fa- 
mous trial cf the diamond necklace, In 
1790 Pius VI. appointed him his internuncio 
at the court of Louis XVI. He had been al- 
ready, for some years, a sort of unofficial cor- 
respondent of the Holy See. When the Revo- 
lution broke out, Salamon’s mission became 
difficult and dangerous: he spread among the 
general public the papal briefs, written on the 
question of the civil constitution of the French 
clergy. These briefs were sent, with all the 
canonical forms, to the metropolitan, who had 
them printed, and they were then distributed 
by Mgr. de Salamon. The internuncio was ar- 
rested and thrown in the prisonof the Abbaye. 
He thus became one of the witnesses of the 
famous massacres of September, and it is a 
miracle that he was not also one of the victims 
of this event, which Napoleon called the Saint 
Bartholomew of the Revolution. 

The first chapter of the Memoirs now pub- 
lished, and dedicated to Mme. de Villeneuve 
(born Countess of Sézur), bas this title: ‘‘ My 
martyrdom from Sunday, September 2, 1792, 
at two o’clock Pp. M., to Monday, the 3d of the 
same month, at eight o’clock a. M., in the gar- 
den of the Abbey of St. Germain-des-Prés.” 
Well could he say to Mme. de Villeneuve, as 
Eneas to Dido— 

**Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem.”’ 
Salamon had, after bis arrest, been conducted 
to the dé; 65 of the mairie (which is now the 
Prefecture of Police), He was taken before a 
committee of five men, among whom he recog- 
nized Marat, whom he bad known asa doctor 
(of the stables of the Comte d@’Artois, a veteri- 
nary doctor). At thedé;6t be found several 
priests, the grand vicars of Toulouse, of 
Bourges, of Strasbourg, together with some 
Paris curates. On September 1, 1792, a 
member of the Commune, with his tricolor 
sash, came and said: ‘The sixty-three oldest 
among you will be transferred to the Abbaye; 
let them come forward and enroll themselves.” 
‘* Though I was,” says the internuncio, * one of 
the last arrived, [ hastened—I do not know 
why—to present myself, and I was enrolled 
without anybody asking me any questions, It 
was surely an inspiration of heaven; for to it 
is due the fact that I am still alive, as will be 
seen hereafter.” Eighteen prisoners were left 
behind, the best known among them being the 
Abbé Sicard, the educator of the deaf and 
dumb. He was only transferred with the 
others the next day at two o’clock, at the mo- 
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ment when the massacres began, and all his 
companions, without any interrogatory, were 
massacred when they left their carria; S 





card alone was saved. A watchmaker who 
was a great patriot and revolutionist, threw 
himself between him and the murderers, and 


“ee 


begged them to spare a man ‘* who was so ne- 
cessary to suffering humanity.” 

Let us return to Salamon, He spent his 
first night atthe Abbaye in the refectory of the 
monks, with eighty-three prisoners, on a mat- 
tress where a place was offered him by an un- 
known man, a negro soldier, who was a desert- 
er. The next day he was again put among the 
priests, his first companions; it was the 2d of 
September and a Sunday. At two o'clock, 
during a repast which the prisoners were tak- 
ing, the keeper, opening the door with much 
noise, said tothem: ‘ Make baste ! The people 
are marching against the prisons and have 
already begun to massacre the prisoners.” 
They left their repast and prepared them- 
selves for death. The screams of the mob 
were already heard. The prisoners, address 
ing themselves to the old curate of Saint- 
Jean-en-Gréve, an old man of eighty-four 
years, who had a great reputation for 
sanctity, asked him to give them all the 
absolution in articulo mortis. He said to them 
that the danger did not seem to him suflicient- 
ly imminent, and that they had better make 
confession. The internuncio was making his 
to the old curate when the keeper came back. 
‘‘The people are more and more enraged; 
there are perhaps two thousand mean in the 
Abbaye.” He added that all the Carmelite 
priests had been massacred already. The old 
curate then consented to give solemnly to all 
the priests who were round him the absolution 
in articulo mortis. After having done so, be 
asked the internuncio to give him absolution 
in his turn. 

Then they all began to sing the prayers for 
the dying, the accustomed litanies; many were 
crying. Night came; at half-past eleven, the 
assault on the Abbaye began. Seeing that one 
of his companions had escaped by a high win- 
dow, left open, the internuncio, who was very 
strong, succeeded in reaching the same window, 
and jumped out, Thirteen prisoners followed 
them; the fear of death gave them wings—al- 
ready the doors were forced. Salamon found 
himself in a little court. Some of theinvaders 
soon arrived; they had for their mission tosave 
a certain Abbé Godard, who knew the mistress 
of Manuel, the procureur of the Commune. 
Godard, who was six feet high and had first 
jumped out into the little court, where be was 
followed by Salamon, was seized by a tall man, 
who shouted, ‘* There is the brigand,”’ and 
disappeared with him. Salamon threw himself 
towards the door, screaming, ‘tI am not guilty!» 
An old man, who had a torch in his hand and 
blood on his clothes, said to him, ‘* Come ! if 
you are not guilty, no harm will be done to 
you.” The crowd opened before them; not a 
word was said. They cressed a long court and 
walked unmolested through a great crowd and 
under “una bella luna, che illuminava tanti 
furfanti” (the original Memoirs were written 
in Italian). It is quite clear that among the 
murderers were some men hired to save certain 
of the prisoners, The internunci» profited by 
these arrangements, though they were probably 
not madein his favor. Some other prisoners 
also profited by them. Salamon had abandoned 
the ecclesiastical costume since the 10th of Au 
gust, and this probably saved him. The can- 
did account which he gives of his emotions is 
not very creditable to his courage; there was 
evidently nothing in him of the saint or of the 
hero, and the rest of the Memoirs proves it. 
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When we speak of the clergy of the eigh- 
teenth century, We can show twoextreme types 
—one the heroic curate of Saint John, who re 
ceived death with as much calm as the early 
martyrs; the other the ab/é galant, such as a 
pears in sO many memoirs of the time, The 
Papal internuncio was something between the 
two—nearer, I am afraid, the second than the 
first. He was egoistical, a gourmand, al- 
ways Waited upon by women who spoiled him, 
sent him presents of fruit and other good 
things, who felt for him that peculiar sort of 
devotion which we may call, in want of a bet- 
ter name, ecclesiastical devotion, He saw few 
priests, and sought the society of men and wo 
men of the world, He was, on the whole, very 
secular. The heroine of his Memoirs is his ol! 
governess, Blanchet, who had a sort of canine 
affection for bim. 

After the massacres of September he con 
tinued to remain in France, but he bad no fur 
ther diplomatic duties and ceased to be an inter- 
nuncio ; he became merely a Vicar-apostolic 
a title which shows well the religious condition 
of France at the time. He continued, in that 
capacity, to correspond with Pius VI. and Car 
dinal Zedala, but his correspondence with them 
is unfortunately lost. We must remember that 
Salamon had been a lawyer, a member of the 
Parlement, before he became a representative 
of the Holy See. As such, like all his con 
frérez, he hal signed a protest of the Parle 





ment against the acts of the National Assem 
bly. This document was discovered in 174, and 
the name of Salamon was found on it, Tt 
members of the Committee of General Secn- 
rity (a singular name for such a committee 
issued a writ against him. With his usua 
luck, he succeeded in escaping, and the Me 





moirs give us in minute details the history 
of this Odyssey during the Terror, We see 
in it a former member of the Parlement, 
an official representative of the Holy See, 
obliged to hide in the woods, to sleep on straw, 
to become a vagrant, to lead, as he says 
himself, the life of a wild beast of the forest. 
Curiously enough, he never interrupted, dur- 
ing this period, his correspondence with Rome 








and with a few priests in France, proscribed 
like himself. ‘* Ma vie sous la Terreur” reads 
like a sensational novel, and is full of chars 


teristic anecdotes. Salamon was able t 





Paris every week, and lived the rest « 
time chiefly in the Bois de Boulogne or at 


Passy. 
After the death of Robespierre, a great 
change took place, and Salamon was able to 


resume his usual life. He remained as Vicar- 
apostolic till 1801, when he was relieved of his 
functions by Mgr. Caprara, and was ap- 
pointed administrator of the dioceses of Nor 
mandy. hat province was very 


tated. There were divisions between t 





bers of the clergy who had taken the os 
the Constitution and those who had : 





coucordat was not yet signed. Salam 
important notes to the Pope, and, his mission 
having come to an end, he reentered private 
life for a long period. Why was be not ap- 
pointed to one of the bishoprics after the con- 
cordat!?) Wedo not know; he was obli 
content himself with being made episcopus 
tn purtibus. In 1820, at the age of sixty-tw 

years, he was a; pointed Bishop of Saint- Flour 
He performed his episcopal duties with much 


zeal, and died on the Iilth of June, 1820 


i 
Though be had sybaritic tastes, at least in his 
youth, as the Memoirs show almost at every 
page, he wished to be interred like the poor, 
and to be put in what is called the ‘' fosse com- 


mune.” 
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PARTIES AND TH ROL 


To THe Eprtor or Tas Nation 








Sin: It seems to me very stra that any- 
body who contemplates t session of Con- 
gress which has just closed, the actual amount 
of evil which it has accomplished in the present, 
and its forebodings of far worse evils in the fu 
ture, can tmagine for a moment that this is a 
nere question of party or can be remedied by 
the mere substitution of a Ih cratic for a 
Republican majority. The spirit of the Demo 
crats will be to say, as Mr. Bry puts it in his 
admirable article in t \ a A ’ le 
tiew, ** They have chastised us with whips, but 
if w ret it To we WwW astise them 
with scorpions hy { is y iv 
sity, they n wit af ‘ u“ t 
take many Vears t t t et 
stru n they have re ved 

W i they m t row 
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edie w irag us stea y dow t a bot 

t ss uniess We lind a resting-piace 

st lition of the Argentine ~on- 

ration. in Mr. Brvce'’s articie referred to, 

he describes the Speaker of the House of 


Commons and his substitute, the Chairman of 
Committees, as being, by virtue of custom and 
the traditions of their offices, so thoroughly 
partial and independent of party that they 


bave been intrusted with extraordinary power 


without fear of abu-e, though he expresses 


some anxiety for the future. In your article 
of October 2 you describe our Speaker as ‘‘ a 


irious and reckless partisan, who has open- 





taken charge of money-making legis 
lation and browbeaten the minority as pub- 
le enemies.” The difference between the two 
is Owing to a process of evolution from the 
necessities of Congress, just as the Darwinian 
theory ascribes the growth of the organs of 
animals to the pressure of their natural wants 
and circumstances. Every body of men must 
have one or more leaders. If these are not pro- 
vided, they will make them for themselves, 
You cannot get fifty men together, at least of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, without their choosing 


a presiding officer and giving him power to 
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enforce rules and order. For any permanent 
efliciency, however, there must be another and 
separate leader for the conduct of business. 
In the House of Commons this leadership is 
exercised by the Ministry, thus leaving the 
Speaker free to exercise his own invaluable 
functions, In our House of Representatives, 
on the other hand, there is no leader of business 
of any kind. The chairmen of the standing 
committees, who come nearest to it, are only 
local representatives, speak only for their com- 
mittees on their special subject, and are them- 
«slves so numerous that no one can be called a 
leader, The only man who can possibly claim 
such a position is the Speaker, who has thus 
developed into a leader of both kinds with the 
result of spoiling both, He cannot be an im- 
partiai presiding officer, because he has to push 
through the party business, He cannot be an 

effective party leader, because he has no initia- 

tive or voice as to the kind of business, but 
must content himself with pushing through 
schemes hatched by other party managers un- 
der the influence of the lobby, and for which 
he cannot be held responsible. 

The only reform which will be of any use is 
to provide adequate leaders of business, who 
can only be the executive heads of the depart- 
ments, and thus leave our Speaker also free for 
his proper functions. No help can be expected 
from Congress, because the present method is 
most favorable to the party tyranny which a 
majority always desires. The only hope is in 
volunteer crusaders who feel the crisis, and are 
willing to devote themselves to an appeal to 
the country. G. B. 

Boston, October 11, 1890. 





THE WORD RUM, 


‘To THE Epritror or THe Nation: 

Sir: But a very few years ago the origin of 
the word rum was a puzzle to the makers of 
dictionaries. One after another had been con- 
tent to describe it as ‘‘an American or West 
Indian word.” Indeed, even so late as 1889, no 
attempt was made to deal with the origin of 
the word, in ‘ Worcester’s Dictionary.’ At 
length, Prof. Skeat of the University of Cam- 
bridge expressed dissent. In the second edi- 
tion of his * Etymological Dictionary,’ he said: 
‘** Sometimes said to be a W. Indian or Ameri- 
ean word; for which there is not the slightest 
evidence. The etymology of this word has 
never been pointed out; [think it is obviously 
a corruption of the Malay brum, or bram, 
the loss of b being due to want of familiarity 
with the Malay language,” etc., ete. 

In 1885 there appeared in Timehri, a peri- 
odical published in British Guiana, a paper 
with the title of ‘‘ The Etymology of the Word 
Rum.” It was written by Mr. Darnetl Davis, 
the Comptroller of Customs of British Guiana, 
The writer claimed that Rum was a clipped 
word, and that ic was cut off from Rumbul- 
lion, which was the original name given to 
the spirit made from the juice of the sugar- 
cane in the earliest days of its manufacture by 
the planters uf Barbados, Instances of the use 
of Rumbullion were given in Timehri. The 
first was from 4 manuscriptin Trinity College, 
Dublin, which contains ‘ta briefe description 
of the Island of Barbados,” and which, al- 
though undated, bears internal evidence of 
having been written in 1651. In describing 
the various drinks then in vogue in Barba- 
dos, the writer says: ‘‘ The chief fudling 
they make in the Island is Rumbullion 
alias Kill-Divill, and this is made of sugar- 
canes distilled, a hot, hellish, and terrible 
liquor.” The second instance was taken from 
a news letter from Leyden, dated 23d Febru- 
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ary, 1652, and published in No. 90 of Mercurius 
Politicus for the week from the 19th tothe 26th 
of February, 1652. There is a report in that 
news letter of the latest intelligence from 
Barbados, which includes the following state- 
ment : 

‘* He that brings these tydings to us saith the 
English Lord Willoughby there, that governs 
for the King, or rather for himself, hath 
strengthened all the ports and avenues there, 
as Carlile, Spike Bay, etc. So that part by 
the Brandywine wherewith we have furnisht 
him, the spirits of Rombullion, which our men 
there make him, and other good hopes we give 
him, he becomes Very valiant.” 


The last instance was taken from volume ii. 
of Gen. Lefroy’s valuable ‘ Memorials of the 
Bermudas,’ in which the following record was 
given of an order made on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1660, at the Assizes : ‘‘(1.) John Moclarie, 
an Irishman, haueing presumptuouslie under- 
taken to deliver a caske of Rumbullian to the 
Gouernor’s Negroe woman Sarah Simon to 
keepe, if not to retaile the same for his ad- 
uantage, and thereby haueing occasioned 
great disorder and drunkenessé amongst the 
Gouernors Negroes and others, and the same 
Kumbullian haueing bin discouered by Mr. 
John Bristoe, Marshall, It is vnanimously Or- 
dered that the same shall be sould and the pro- 
duce thereof be bestowed upon the Scochman 
latelie wounded by Mathew Makennie for his 
maintainance,” 

To the foregoing might be added the refer- 
erce to the ‘‘menaces of these Rumbullion 
Hectors,’ which is made by Gov. William 
Byam in his Declaration, printed in a very rare 
tract, entitled ‘Surinam Justice,’ which was 
published in London, somewhere about 1663, 
when Surinam belonged to England. 

Rumbullion, it should be pointed out, is an 
old Devonshire word, meaning a great tumult, 
and was doubtless taken to Barbados by the 
men of Devonshire, so many of whom made 
their home in the tight little island during the 
great Civil War. Certainly, when men got 
primed with ‘‘this country’s spirits,” as a 
Barbados law of 1655 calls them, they were 
likely to become tumultuous—in fact, rum- 
bustical. 

In part i. of Volume VI. of Cassell’s ‘ En- 
cyclopelie Dictionary,’ published in 1887, and 
in the third edition of Prof, Skeat’s ‘ Concise 
Etymological Dictionary,’ the derivation of 
the word has been accepted as it had been indi- 
cated in Timehri in 1885. In the former 
work the authority is given. The latter omits 
this, but gives details which show the source of 
information. That they have not been misled 
has been established by a reference to Dr. 
Murray, at his ‘‘Scriptorium,” where is being 
built up that triumphal monument of the 
English language called ‘A New English Dic- 
tionary on Historical Principles.’ Having his 
five millions of slips of quotations all carefully 
arranged, the genial Colossus of Words draws 
forth the several contributions for the illustra- 
tion of the word rum, including the paper 
from Timehkri. From the quotations submit- 
ted to Dr. Murray, the two following require 
no comment: 

(a.) From page 9 of chapter iv. of Burton’s 
‘English Empire in America,’ published in 
1685: 


‘“*. =. )36..» fetching their drink from the next 
Spring, being unacquainted with any other, 
till the French and English taught them the 
use of that cursed Liquor, called Rum, Rum- 
bullion, or AKill-Devil, .  . . drawn from 
the dross of sugar and sugar-cane.” 


(b.) From pages 30 to 34 of Hughes's ‘‘ Ame- 
rican Physician,” in Sir T. Pope’s ‘ Blount’s 





Natura! History,’ 1693, page 146: 
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“*.) . . orelse they convey it into a cop- 
per-still (as they doali their other settlings and 
dregs of sugar) to be distili’d, and make a sort 
of Strong-Water, which they call Aum, or 
Rumbullion, stronger than Spirit of Wine, 
and not very pleasant, until a man be us’d 
to it, This strong liquor is ordinarily drank 
amongst the planters, as well alone, as made 
into Punch.” 


It seems hardly necessary to add that Dr. 
Murray entertains no doubt but that Rum has 
been clipped from Rumbullion, L. S. 

Lonpon, September 26, 1590. 





INVERSION OF TEMPERATURE. 
To THE EpitorR oF THE NATION: 

Srr: In regard to the nocturnal invers’on of 
temperature, it is my impression that, as a 
rule, on still nights the air is cooler in valleys 
than ata moderate height above them, owing 
to the fact that as it cools it becomes denser. 
I was familiar with the fact during all my 
early life in Vermont, on high ground between 
the Connecticut and Ompomponovsue Rivers, 
On still, cold winter nights, the temperature 
at my home was seldom less than 5°, and 
sometimes as much as 10°, higher than along 
the Connecticut, two miles away, and about 
300 feet lower. Early frosts were invariably 
more injurious to vegetation in the valleys 
than on the hills. I noticed the same thing at 
the Asylum for the Insane at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., which is about 150 feet above the level 
of the town. On one occasion, I remember 
there was a difference of 8 in favor of the 
higher ground, 

W. L. Worcester, M.D. 

LITTLE ROcK, ARK., October 5, 1890. 





READY HANDS FOR DEMOLITION, 


To THE EpitTor oF THE NATION: 

Sie: 1 have read with a certain degree of en- 
thusiasm the letter of my academic superior in 
the Nation of September 25, in which he ex- 
presses a hope that Mr. Vaz Brunt’s temporizing 
plea for the continued existence of the modern 
buildings at Cambridge may find an adequate 
answer from a competent hand. It is possible 
that the A.M. lives farther away from Cam- 
bridge tban I do, and may not know that bands 
abound there not only competent to the task 
which he suggests, but also capable of carry- 
ing out to its full consummation Prof. Nor- 
ton’s pregnant hint. Hands abound, and 
doubtless would be ready, if properly en- 
couraged, to enter upon such tasks with fer- 
vor. There seem to be, in fact, even some 
undergraduates who, fitly inspired and upon 
proper occasion, such as, e. g., Winning a foot- 
ball game from Yaie, might be expected to set 
themselves enthusiastically ‘‘ to criticise, re- 
prove, and correct the civilization of the 
time.” These vigorous young geatlemen are 
quite capable of removing the last taint of 
Richardsonism from the college-yard. They 
could easily, [ should say, not only pull Sever 
down, but carry it off. As to the superin- 
tendence and direction of their work I do not 
venture to make any suggestion. Prof. Rus- 
kin, I have heard, was found useful in a some- 
what analogous position at Oxford a few 
years ago, when he showed himself the guide, 
as well as the philosopher and friend, of a 
body of undergraduates who, for 4 brief sea- 
son, were possessed by a zeal for manual la- 
bor. A HARVARD B.A. 


Notes. 


WE have received from Mr. John Bartlett, 
Cambridge, Mass., specimen sheets o! his torth- 
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coming ‘New and Complete Concordance or 
Verbal Index to the Words, Phrases, and Pas- 
sages in the Dramatic Works of Shakspere,’ a 
quarto volume of 1.650 pages, Its aim is “to 
present the pas:azes with such fulness that only 
in exceptional cases will a reference to the con- 
? And on the side of minute- 
nes- jt includes select examples of ‘‘ the verbs 
to be, todo, to have, in their different tenses, 


text be needed.’ 


together with the pronouns, prepositions, Inter- 
jections, exclamations, and words used as ex- 
pletives.” The text of the Globe Edition has 
been followed. The workmanship is of the 
University Press. 

Cbarles Seribner’s Sons bave just issued a 
second edition of Mr. Henry ‘TT. Finck’s 
‘Chopin, and Other Musical Essays,’ and on the 
25d instant they will publish his new volume, 
‘The Pacific Coast Scenic Tour: From Soutb- 
ern California to Alaska; Across the Canadian 
Pacific; the Yellowstone Park and Grand 
Canon,’ with twenty full-page illustrations, 

Harper & Brothers have nearly ready an il- 
lustrated holiday book, ‘ Christmas in Song, 
Sketch, and Story,’ by Prof. J. P. McCaskey, 
and * The Boy Travellers in Great Britain and 
lreland,’ by Col. T. W. Knox. 

By a curious coincidence, the next two vol- 
umes in the series of ‘ Historic Towns,’ edited 
by Prof. Freeman and Mr. William Hunt, and 
published by Longmans, Green & Co., are to be 
histories of old York and of New York. The 
former is by the Rev. James Raine, Prebenda- 
ry of York. The latter is by Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, and as it is the first volume of the 
series devoted to a city outside of Great Bri- 
tain, it indicates a welcome enlargement of the 
scope of the enterprise. Another book of inte- 
rest to students of American life which the 
same firm announce, isa ‘ Hand-book of Politi 
cal Americanisms,’ by Col. Charles Ledyard 
Norton, greatly amplified from the series of 
articles which he contributed several years ago 
to the Magazine of American History. Final 
ly, they will follow Mr. Andrew Lang’s ‘ Blue 
Fairy-Book’ with his ‘ Red Fairy-Book,’ drawn 
from many outlandish sources, and freely illus- 
trated. Mr. Lang’s busy hand, by the way, 
will also be seen this season in his ‘ Life of 
Lord Iddesleigh,’ and in selections from Burns 
for the ** Parchment Library.” 

Mr. Austin Dobson has written yet another 
preface for yet another edition of the ‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield,’ to be illustrated this time by 
Mr. Hugh Thomson, and to be published by 
Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. W. H. Goodyear is now in London, pre 
paring for the publication of his magnum 
opus, * The Grammar of the Lotus ’— a work 
which be bas had in preparation for several 
years, and which treats of the history and de- 
velopment of decorative art in the ancient 
East, 

Paul Heyse’s ‘ Children of the World’ is set 
down for immediate publication by Worthing- 
ton Co, 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish ‘ Doctor 
Le Baron and his Daughters,’ a new story by 
Mrs, Jane G. Austin. 

Dr. W. Clarke Kobinson of Kenyon Co 
has in the press, to be issued immediately, a 
book on ‘Shakspere, the Man and his Mind,’ 
dedicated to Dr. H. H. Furness of Philadel- 
phia, 

Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Memoirs of the Life of 
Laurence Oliphant,’ based upon a 
of his private correspondence, is promised 
shortly by Blackwood & Sons. 

The John W. Lovell Co, repr: 
paper ‘* Westminster Series,” a sketch 
Oberammergau Passion Play by Canon 
rar, originally written for the Manchester 
















The Nation. 


Guardian. Itis perhaps the best critical es- | 
timate cf this year’s performance that bas ajr 
peared, and it ought to be es; ecially gratify 
ing to those who truly appreciated the play, as 
an authoritative vindication of its dignity and | 
propriety. The same book, however, contains 
an article from Mr. Stead’s New Review, which | 
suffers badly by contrast with the scholarly 
criticism that precedes i*, 

Time is certainly taken by the forelock when 
the Messrs. Routledge distribute already ‘Kate 
Greenaway’s Almanack for 1801.’ It is adorn 
ed with this artist’s customary properties of 
girls and posies and garlands, daintily arrang 
ed and printed in color; and there is a sem 
blance of hand-painted covers, tied with a pink 
knot. 

Gebbie & Co., Philadelphia, have put fortt 
a new edition of Charles Lamb’s * Adventures 
of Ulysses,’ adapted for youthful readers, Mr 
Andrew Lang furnishes a preface, in whict 
makes no allusion to the question of Homer’ 
real existence or undivided authorship, and 
doubts and denies only his ability to memor 
the contents of the ‘liad’ and the ‘ Odyssey, 
conciuding that he availed himself of the art 
of writing. It is a pity not to have given a 
better map of the track of Ulysses. The et 
gravings are copies of designs whose origin we 
cannot determine, The print is open, and 
there is an index of pames 

Prof. Henry Morley prolongs his *‘ Cat 
brooke Library ” (Geo, Routledge & Sons) with 
volumes 8, 0, 10, the first bein 
‘Survey of London’ (1598), that invalua 
picture of the city in Shakspere’s 


‘Masques and Entertainments,’ by Ben Jon 





son; and ‘Ireland under Elizabeth and James 
the First,’ as by the contem 

rary pens of t Spenser, Sir John 
Davies, and Fynes Moryson i] these 


are } receded by the editor’s learned and 
minating introductions In that to the last- 
named volume he shows his purpose to have 
been to exhibit the nature and effect of early 
English rule in Ireland, as a contribution to the 
humane solution of the problem which yet 
vexes both peoples. In Fynes Moryson’s *1 
scription of Ireland’ (1600-11 the sit 
lection (with which, however, Prof. Morley 
recommends the reader to begin), we fi: 
earlier use of the word bonny-clabder than any 
cited in Dr. Murray's great Dictionarv, w 
the first reference is to Pen Jonson 

spelling, too, has been overlooked. Says Mory 
son (p. 428): ‘* They feed most on white-meats 


and esteem for a great 





vulgarly called by them Bonac 


The section of Literary Theory and Criticism 





in Prof. Masson’s edition Wu *s writ 
ings (Macmillan) is br a close in ‘ 
eleventh volume. Here are grouped together 
criticism on German writers—NSchlosser 
Goethe, Lessing, Richter: on eighteentt 

tury English writers, part Pope; ot 





contemporary poets—Wordsworth, Shelley, 


Keats, Landor, ete lt nslaught on * W 
helm Meister’ is fo!llowed by praise of Jean 
Paul, with anale s i t fasson as beer 
kept busy with footnotes a field sof of 
controversy, and 1 wa ¢ in ir racies 
on De Quincey’s part, to say nothing of or 
re.ss x it Marble 

tuil * 4 € 4 





i Strated Wi } 
the publishers, Hou 
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quiet cover in &@& gre 
The views have been well chosen There are 
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portraits of the author, of Nelson, and of 
Burns. Here and there the text is compared 
with the orig ent he * English Note 
Books,’ and thi Ters instruction it 
style and finis f nposit 
he sa f I $ er Lowell's * Fable 
for Critics,’ ‘‘ with vignette | traits of the 
authors de quibus fal t narrat " These 
Vignettes, however, are mere pe itlines, let 
into the margin, and, if sometimes suggestive 
of the original, sre often mere caricature, as 
in the case of Holmes and Whittier rt lea 
was excellent, but this classic deserved better 
treatment, 4 seme expense s have been 
ventured on } raits as nearly e ora 
Tie is W the 1 as sail _ iY * 
the publishers w . > 
etYorta tha {a ent bat 
Ev at i i seas t v 
of Les A Inies ‘ et 4 
Nius “ MN N its -) 
pu ia ialiy \ ms 
t e this e < Ml Mie ‘ ‘ 
t siters a ise f en is Ww ‘ 
I ‘ ry g ou rt is UW 4 wv 
foreign fa for 
il +s lV ea ‘ . ‘ 
1 pia is Ww oy . 
weheraiiy ‘ a ed s 
“ i ‘ Os 
I 1 < 
John New “ « . 
< s S pantie \ 
es M y “ < : 
su st { w ‘ < N { 
Ww } i ‘ i 
ha e ? « v “ ‘ t« 
An A a revival } lsaia 
I MAS, t i s t \\ ster 
\iass.. wa t ‘ s reviv 
for t nade f s New v's t 
wns \ t \y . s As at t t 
year rh lhe vea . because the 
v s tt viw es exta ive bee 
I ? Ml \\ W é Ros has 
s em s s \ t t 
§ : jt = ‘ at \ I y 
v el M ell’s S < Moreover, he As 1 
3 a lat . ruiry as to the gin of 
\ { w as the arrator taies 
Ke Lit i i iv et Ss indls 
abiv | ind fr < nked with the 
name f Perrault—( tes de ma Mére lOve, 
Mr. Whitmore discredits the unsupported tradi- 
n that the i lade was of Boston origin. 
\ v begins witt Newberv, and 
ssiblw with Oliver Goldsmith, who did back 
work for him at the ti as Mr. Charles 
Welsh has shown Newhbery's edition, or 
Thomas's reprint of it, Mr. Whitmore discov- 
ers was certainly in the hands of Munroe & 
Francis when, between 1824 and 1827, they is- 
s Ros ‘MotLer Goose’s Quarto, or 
" 


telodies Complete,’ which has proved the 

rent of an endless progeny on both sides of 
the Atianti« Omissions were few, but addi- 
sandalterationsto Newbery-Thomas many; 
and there were seventy new cuts, on which the 
best Boston engravers were employed. We can 


ive but the barest hint of Mr. Whitmore’s re 
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searches, in a line as difficult to pursue as that 
if equally perishable cook- books. He bespeaks 
anew editi returning to the elder versions, 


purged of the r grossness, of which the s; eci- 
nens retained in the reprint from Thomas cast 
a curious light (as do Franklin’s Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanacs) on the refinement of the pe- 
riod. He would retain of Newbery also the 
second part, ‘‘containing the lullabies of 
Shakespear,” which the compiler refrained 
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from lcading with the absurd ‘t maxims” of 
the nursery rhymes proper. Meantime, Mr. 
Whitmore’s pamphlet should be eagerly taken 
up, for its valuable prefatory bibliography, the 
queer cuts of the ‘Melody,’ the Munroe & 
Francis title-pages, and other reproductions, 


—-The 15th volume of the American Journal 
of Mathematics opens in a manner that charac- 
terizes it as in many respects the first, and in 
no respect the second, among those great ma- 
thematical journals which are devoted to the 
production of original articles of the pro- 
foundest and most exhaustive kind. In addi- 
tion to the scientific contributions of which we 
are about to speak, it presents its readers with 
a fine head of Prof. Cayley. The opening 
paper, perhaps we ought to say treatise, of the 
new volume is in German, written by Mellen 
Woodman Haskell, a name wholly English; 
and, in fact, the paper is the work of a pupil 
(presumably an American) of the distinguished 
German mathematician, Prof. F. Klein of Vi- 
enna, and was prepared at the latter’s sugges- 
tion and under his guidance. It contains 
abundant evidence that the pupil was very far 
from being a mere amanuensis, ‘The paper 
occupies more than 50 pp. of the Journal. It 
is an elaborate exposition of a new method, 
invented by Prof. Klein, of representing geo- 
metrically, by means of a curve of the 4th 
order, an algebraical function of the fourth 
degree having 168 values, The second paper is 
by Prof. Cayley, ‘‘On a Soluble Quintic Equa- 
tion” (6 pp.). The greater part of it is purely 
arithmetical, and it is amusing to observe that 
the purely numerical equation at the bottom 
of p. 57, to which the author appends the em- 
pbatic declaration ‘* which is right,” is certain- 
ly wrong, although undoubtedly the composi- 
tor and proof-reader and not the great mathe- 
matician are responsible for the error. The 
last term is printed ‘* 10J00” when it should be 
** 100000.” The remaining 38 pp. of this num- 
ber of the Journal are occupied by Dr. Oskar 
Bolza, who begins the repro luction of a course 
of lectures which he delivered last year at the 
Johns Hopkins University, ‘‘ On the Theory of 
Substitution-Groups and its Application to 
Algebraical Equations.” This paper is espe- 
cially worthy of the attention of mathematical 
students and professors because, as the editor 
of the Journal remarksin a note, ‘‘ no separate 
work” on the subject ‘is foundin the English 
language.” Dr. Bolza has gathered together 
and moulded into a regular treatise all that is 
known on the subject at the present time. We 
presume that for some time to come the pages 
of the Journal will remain the only source of 
information on this important subject accessi- 
ble to the English student. 


—The English Dialect Society looks forward 
to a cessation from its labors in 1892. Nine 
glossaries yet remain to be published, but as 
the rate of issue is, on the average, only two 
per annum, the last report of the Society fore- 
shadows a reluctant abandonment of one-half. 
This is a pity ; and as it is only a question of 
funds, it would seem as if the $2,500 needed to 
finish up the work might be forthcoming even 
from asingle donor. The way would then be 
clear for the Rev. A. Smythe Palmer’s English 
Diaiect Dictionary, which is to be the next 
lexicographical achievement of our indefatiga- 
ble kinsmen acro3s the water. To this en- 


terprise— unlike Dr. Murray’s Dictionary— 
Americans can contribute only with money. 
The Society’s publications for the current year 
have lately ccme to hand, bearing the Triibner 
imprint as of yore, Lut protracted into ‘ Ke- 
gan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited.” 
No, 60 is entitled ‘English Dialects, their 
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e Nation. 


Sounds and Homes,’ by Alexander J. Ellis, who 
has effected an abridgment of Part 5 of his 
‘Early English Pronunciation,’ with a selec- 
tion of the examples reduced to the Glossic no- 
tation. It indicates as accurately as may be 
‘* the prevalent non-received pronunciation of 
certain districts into which the English-speak- 
ing portion of England, Wales, and Scotland 
has been mapped out.” The maps are two, 
viz., of England and Wales, and of Scotland 
(for the Lowland dialect), and these are colored 
and rumbered in a manner too elaborate to be 
more than referred to here, Nor can any one 
without earnest study master the bounds of the 
** sum line” and the ‘‘ suom line,” the ‘‘ South- 
ern teeth” and the ‘‘Northern dheeth line,” and 
all the rest of this scientific apparatus. We 
must confine ourselves to a citation from p. 57, 
in which Mr. Ellis says: ‘‘ It is remarkable 
that in the American Colonies, afterwards the 
United States, a distinctly East-Anglian cha- 
racter was introduced, and that in the Austra- 
lian Colonies the whole speech is modelled 
upon the N, and E. London, or so-called Cock- 
ney habits, which are essentially M E. [Mid 
Eastern], and especially Es. [Essex], rather ex- 
aggerated than obliterated.” 

— No. 61 is a “‘ Glossary of Dialect ani Ar- 
chaic Words Used in the County of Gloucester,” 
compiled by J. Drummond Robertson, and 
edited by Lord Moreton. This territory is 
mapped on a convenient scale to show local pe- 
culiarities. It is divided by the Severn into 
two unequal parts, of which one has two and 
the other six dialectic subdivisions. No fewer 
than eight counties, including Shakspere’s, 
touch upon Gloucestershire, and it is no 
wonder that the Shaksperian illustrations 
are very numerous, Under breeze (gad-fly), 
in the Addenda, surprise is expressed that 
Shakspere’s use of the word is unrecorded 
in the ‘New English Dictionary.’ Dr. Mur- 
ray’s recent discussion of the derivation 
of cockney leads us to notice that eye (p. 45) 
is defined, on authority, ‘a brood of phea- 
sants’; and the compiler adds: ‘*‘I never 
got an eye,’ isa phrase I have heard used in 
Glcucester of a hen which has failed to hatch 
a sitting of eggs. Has this any connection 
with Ki, an egg ?” Geometry being considered 
magic, we are told, jommetry is ‘‘ used of any- 
thing supported in an unknown manner,” as, 
“It hangs by jommetry.” The old North 
Cotteswold shepherd tells of having learned 
nought at school—‘‘ nether reedy, writy, nar 
zummy.” A man’s decease is regularly de- 
noted by the expression, ‘* He’s gone dead.” 
Of a lazy person they say, ‘‘He was born 
tired”; and, recalling Miss Edgewo1th’s ‘‘Lazy 
Lawrence,” we may remark the Gloucester- 
shire synonym for indolence, viz., ‘‘ He has a 
vit o’ Laurence on un.” “TIl give you best 
at that,” signifies confession of inferiority. 
Byer is a rather poetic word for lonelier—as 
of aroad. Hamperment for perplexity is a 
racy localism. References to American usage 
are frequent in this Glossary; here 1s one over- 
looked as such, the ‘*So long!” of parting (au 
revoir), ‘it is not thought lucky to say 
‘good-bye,’ which points to a long parting.” 
There are numerous capital specimens of the 
dialect in prose and verse, and we will close 
with a line from tbe ballad, ‘*George Ridler’s 
Oven,” for the sake of its insinuation of the 
jolly George’s baldness: 

** And his yead it grawed above his yare.’’ 


CLIVE, 

Lord Clive, By Sir Charles Wilson. 
Men of Action.] Macmillan, 1890, 
CLIVE is one of the most interesting figures in 


[English 





modern military history, because his career 
recalls those famous soldiers of antiquity 
whom fortune called, with litt!'e or uo previous 
experience, from among ordinary citizens to 
win renown by feats of arms. He had no pro- 
fessional training, not having been intended 
for the army, and seems never to have cared 
much about strategy asan art. He never had 
to fight against European regulars, and had 
at no time a force exceeding 5,000 men under 
his command. Yet his exploits were suci as 
might have done credit to the most skilful 
captains, and such as few or none of his con- 
temporaries, with the possible exception of 
Frederick of Prussia, could have performed. 
They were accompiished not by deep-laid 
plans or intricate combinations, but by an ex- 
traordinary energy, boldness, and swiftness, 
coupled with great self-confidence, perfect cool- 
ness and clearness of bead in a crisis, and the 
most undaunted personal courage. Clive was 
one of those men of whom it may be said 
that they must have come to the front in al- 
most any line of active life; yet no one seems to 
have discovered his talents till he first obtained 
a chance of independent command; and he was 
remarkable as a boy only for audacity and in- 
subordination. He resembles many of the an- 
cient commanders in the extent to which this 
personal courage served him. Over and over 
again he had hair-breadth escapes from death 
in personal conflicts, and the marvellous a.cen- 
dency which he acquired over his soldiers was 
very largely due to this quality, Which pro- 
cured for him the name by which he became 
famous within a few years over India, tbat of 
Sabut Jung, or ‘** the daring in war.” 

But along with this there went a singularly 
active and penetrating mind, which was al- 
ways pondering on the phenomena of the 
Eastern world in which his lot was cast, and 
studying how to turn them to the best advan- 
tuge. He soon became (again like many of the 
great ancient commanders, and like some 
among the other English conquerors of Indi:) 
a politician as well as a soldier, following up 
by diplomacy what had been won by the 
sword. It is, indeed, remarkable that the 
lonzer he lived the less he desired to use the 
sword, and the more he preferred to rely upon 
political methods, in this resembling Cromwell 
rather than Napoleon, who could never with- 
stand the temptation to play for higher and 
higher stakes at the game in which his first 
triumphs bad been secured, Clive resisted the 
intcxication of success, and refused in later 
life occasions for fighting when glory and 
wealth might easily have been secured, be- 
cause he was disposed rather to attain mode- 
rate aims by pacific means. 

His career—that is to say, his Indian career, 
to which his actions in England are mere in-° 
terludes of less permanent interest—falls into 
three periods. The first begins in the year 
1751, when the capture of Arcot revealed his 
extraordinary talents, and ends in 1753, when 
he returned to England. He was only twenty- 
six, and a simple captain of infantry, when 
the rapid succes-ion of exploits against the 
French and their native allies in the Carnatic 
—what is now the southeastern part of the 
Presidency of Madras—marked him out as the 
best man England had in the East. As Sir 
Charles Wilson observes, he had already then 
discerned the two facts to which the Oriental 
triumphs of England there have been due, viz., 
the possibility of making, by good training 
and bold leading, effective soldiers of the na- 
tives of India, and the wisdom of vigor and 
swiftness in dealing with Orientals, Dupleix, 
the famous French Governor of Pondicherry 
at that time, and perhaps the most formidable 
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antagonist whom the English have ever had to 
meet in India, had already acted upon similar 
principles, and Clive doubtless profited by his 
example. Dupleix, however, was not himself 
a soldier, and the support he had from France 
was even less than that which the English at 
Madras obtained from home. These two years 
were enough to overthrow Dupleix’s schemes, 
and to give England a preponderance in 
Southern India which she never subsequently, 
except for one brief space, forfeited. 

The second period of Clive’s action lay in 
Bengal during the years 1756 to 1760. He had 
here chiefly native antagonists to contend 
with, and none of these men of capacity. The 
disparity, however, between his forces and 
those of the Nawab of Bengal was so enor- 
mous, and the complexity of Bengal politics so 
great, that his success is hardly less striking 
than that he had achieved in the Carnatic. 
This success was gained by craft and intrigue, 
which in one instance degenerated into fraud, 
no less than by arms. Clive’s military gifts, 
and in particular his activity and daring, were 
conspicuous now as they had been betore; but 
he had comparatively little fighting todo, and 
was becoming a diplomatist and statesman 
rather than a soliier. Having crushed the 
French and the Dutch, neither of whom had 
strong forces at their command, and having 
overthrown the Nawab in one battle (Plassey, 
fought in 1757), Bengal! lay at his feet, and the 
ru‘er whom he set up was virtually a mere 
dependent of the English. By a remarkable 
coincidence, it was at this very time that the 
famous Afghan chief, Abmed Shah Durrani, 
defeated the Mahrattas in the great battle of 
Panipat and captured Delhi, thus shattering 
the prestige of the titular sovereigns of India, 
while inflicting on the strongest native mili- 
tary power—for such the Mahrattas then were 
—a blow from which it never quite recovered. 
Thus it came to pass that these four years of 
Clive’s rule laid the foundations of British 
rule, making the English name feared, and es- 
tablishing the immeasurable superiority of Eu- 
ropean troops over native armies. 

The third period, separated from the second 
by an interval of nearly five years spent in 
England, mainly in struggles for the control 
of the Board of Directors of the East India 
Company, was still shorier than the two pre 
ceding, and gave no opportunity for the dis- 
play of military talents. Clive appears in it 
partly as the statesman, resettling the rela- 
tions between the English and the native 
powers, which had been brought into confu- 
sion by the unwisdom of those who nad repre- 
sented the East India Company at Calcutta 
since 1760; partly as the administrator, who 
found in existence abuses among the civil and 
military servants of the Company in Bengal 
the most flagrant and scandalous that have ever 
disgraced British rule in any conquered coun- 
try. Clive remained only twenty months in 
India, the state of his health compelling a re- 
turn to England sooner than he had desired. 
But in that time he was able to strike boldly 
and decisively at these scandals, so as to keep 
within bounds both the tyranny and the ccrrup- 
tion of the services until the time came when a 
settled and regular administration could be in- 
troduced. He had to confront not only the 
furious resistance of the civilians, but a sort 
of mutiny or strike among the officers, and 
triumphed by boldness and firmness over both. 
On the death of the Nawab of Bengal, whom 
he had set up in the place of Surajah Dowlah 
after the victory of Plassey, a resettlement of 
the relations of the Company to the native 
rulers became necessary, and Clive, in taking 
for his British employers the Diwani, or finan- 
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cial administration of the three great pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, made 
them at one step the leading authority in 
India and the virtual protectors of their 
nominal suzerain, the Great Mogul at Delhi. 
That prince, who at the moment had been 
driven away from his capital, besought 
Clive’s intervention to restore him to the 
throne of Delhi; but wich a caution and pru- 
dence contrasting remarkably with the dash 
of his earlier days, Clive forbore to undertake 
the wider responsibilities which a march to 
the Jumna would have involved, though he 
doubtless foresaw that the time would come 
when Delhi itself and Upper India as far as the 
borders of the Punjab would fall under the in- 
fluence or rule of the Company. 

On his retura to England after these great 
services, Clive had to learn that if is not the most 
real and disinterested services that are best ap 





preciated. He deserved nothing but praise for 
his reforms in Bengal, and he had taken no 
opportunity of adding to his fortune, having, 
indeed, spent in this third period of rule more 
than he received. But he had made far more 
enemies by his recent good deeds than by his 
former bad ones. Those whose exactions and 
oppressions he had checked, and a large band 
of their friends in England, stirre! up public 
opinion against him. They attacked him, not 
only in the press, but in Parliament, and as 
they found that he was able to justify bis ad 

ministration in the third period, and ‘o prove 
that be had gained nothing for himself by the 
ated the 





measures which had so much irri 
wrong-doers in Bengal, they reeurr 
more questionable acts of the second period, 
some of which could hardly be defended, 
though they bad been already condoned by the 
Company, and were doubtless palliated by the 
conditions and temptations among which Clive 
stood. As Sir Charles Wilson justly observes, 


he ought to be compared, not to regular com- 
manders like Sir Arthur Wellesley, or regular 


governors like Marquis Wellesley, but to mili 





tary adventurers like Hernan Cortes or Fran 
cesco Pizarro, Beside them, and especialy 
beside the far more vulgar and brutal Pizarro, 
Clive comes out well Phere is not much de 
ceit to reproach him with, and hardly any 


cruelty; nor are his acts of self-agerandiz-ment 


to be named along with the rapacity of the | 


Spanish conquerors. 

However, these attacks embittered the short 
period of life that remaine -f 
a few months after the Parliamentary conflict 








was decided in his favor, the 
he had to endure from a paintul malady drove 
him to self-inflicted death. At least once be- 
fore, in his early days at Madras, he had at 
tempted his own life; and the natural moodi- 
ness and despondency of his temper, which 
only vigorous action could relieve, Was aggra 
vated by the pressure of disease. He seems to 
bave had very few healthy hours in his life of 


forty-eight vears, and this fact may fairly be 





allowed to excuse the occasional violence and 
acerbity of histemper. Weare not surprised 


to be told that he was overbearing, haughty, 





and deticient in personal genia 


proved bimself more than once a loyal friend, 


- 
) 

- 
7 
’ 


and showed as much generosity 
i 


family and dependents us he ostentation ip 





j 


the management of his housebold and the | 






adornment of his own person—a fall ch, 
however, he reserved for England, f: lia 
he scorned the Uriental pomp which Dupleix 


bad affected, and impressed the native mind | 


by severe simplicity 
Those who remember Sir Charles Wilson's 
narrative of the British Expedition to Khar- 


tum in 1SS4—5, will nd in this book the same 
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admirable qualities of style—clearness, ter-e- 


ness, directness, a skilful selection of the points 
most interesting to the average reader, yet 
a complete avoidance of sensationalism of 
‘word painting,” together with a singularly 
calm and luminous judgment The difticuity 
of compressing such an eventful life as Clive’s 
into so small a compass is one which few can 
appreciate save those who have attempted a 
similar task; and though there are many points 
on which the reader will desire to know more, 
he will, we think, feel that the allotted space 
has been used in the best available way 

We will close with one reflection which Sir 
Charlies Wilson bas not dwelt on, though it arises 
from his narrative ; probably he has thoughtit 
too obvious to need making, England seems to 
have had little or no sense of the magnitude of 
the work which Clive was doing for her tin 


. 


India Plassey gave ber in 1757 the lordship 
of the East, as the battle of the Heights of 
Abraham gave her in 1759 the lordship of the 
West, though in twenty vears by far the larget 


‘ 


part of that lordship was to pas away from 
her crown, if not from ber blood and speech 
\ recent En 


power of style perhaps exceeds the accuracy 





h writer (roof, Seeley), whose 


and penetration of his thought, bas stated 
with great force the view that the wars of th 


eighteenth century were waged by England 


for colonial dominion Prue it is that nial 
dominion has bean their c! resu I 

Was not the leading or even a leading motive 
in the minds of those who began o: ected 
those wars The Government of King George 


the Secon: gave a faint and halting support to 


those who saved Southern India, and there 





with pr abiv a 

ID x and Lally 

supported in Ben 

with the laurels « 

that red ribbon of tt 

t seems now the 

on every respectable military or naval officer 
who lives long eno as a general or an ad 





miral. Her pesition as a sea power 1 





led Great Britain to attack and am 


transmarine acguisitions of ther Euroy 





Powers, such as Spa France, and H 





when she happened to be at war with them 


tout with any idea of founding 


4 


acolonialempire. That empire grew of itseif 


by the force of circumstances 


THE EARLY BIOGRAPHERS OF DANTE, 


Dante and his Karly Biographers. By Ed- 
] 


ward Moore, DD ndon: Rivingtons, 
Sm. Svo, pp. viii, 1s sta 


Tre good fortune of Dante d of Shakspere 


in leaving little record of their lives has often 





been remarked, but the reflection that this is 
also fortunate for the readers of their works 
has, perhaps, been less frequent. To know 
the main outlines of the life of a poet is enough, 

the large relations in which he stood to his 
contemporaries and the world. How well it 
would be if we knew as little of the life of 
Shelley as of Spenser How needless is a bio- 
graphy of Wordsworth! The greater the poet, 
the more universal his genius, and the deeper 
the sources from which he drew inspiration, 
the less desirable is acquaintance with the petty 
details of bis daily commerce with men, or the 
knowledge of his common bed and board. His 
personal experiences may color his feeling 
and give form to the expression of his thought, 
but as material for his imagination they lose 
their personal quality, they become typical, 
and representative of wider interests than 
those of any individual man. Dante makes 
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himself the protagonist of his poem, but, as he 
himself says, its subject is man. 

In this little volume on Dante and his early 
biographers, Dr. Moore gives an account of the 
biographies of Dante written within a century 
and a balf after his death, and discusses, with 
characteristic learning and good sense, their 
credibility and authority. Dante himself is 
the first and most trustworthy witness con- 
cerning the events and circumstances of his 
life. From him we learn of his birthplace and 
his family, of his chief friends and early love, 
of his youthful education and later studies, of 
his beginnings in poetry, of his employment in 
publie affairs, of his banishment, and of his 
wanderings in exile. He gives us a clear and 
sufficient outline of the course of his external 
life. 

The first account of him by a contemporary 
is that by Giovanni Villani in his ‘ Chronicle’ 
(ix, 136) accompanying the mention of his 
death, itis brief, but interesting, because Vil- 
lani speaks from personal acquaintance with 
the poet, who, he says, had been his neighbor 
(il nostro vicino), Villani had a just apprecia- 
tion of his greatness, and speaks of his work in 
fit terms. His closing words are: 


** This Dante, because of his knowledge, was 
somewhat arrogant, reserved, and haughty, 
and, as it were, like an ungracious philosopher, 
knew not well how to deal with unlettered 
folk; but, because of the other virtues and 
knowledge and worth of so great a citizen, it 
seems to us fitting to give him an enduring 
record in this our Chronicle, notwithstanding 
that the noble works left by him in writing 
afford true witness of him, and to our city 
honorable fame.” 


These words of Villani’s stand as the first at- 
tempt at reparation for the wrong done by 
Florence to her greatest citizen. Three notices 
of the poet are to be found in the Comment on 
the ‘ Divine Comedy’ known as the Oftimo, 
which was compiled within less than twenty 
years after his death. All of them are inte- 
resting, especially the famous note on Inferno 
x. 85, which runs as follows: ‘I, the writer, 
heard Dante say that the rhyme never led him 
to say aught but what he intended, but that 
many a time and oft he made words say in his 
rbymes otber than that which, for other poets, 
they were wont to express.” In the note on 
Inferno xiii, 144, the writer says that, in com- 
pliance with bis request, Dante narrated to him 
the old tradition concerning the foundation of 
Florence and its relation to the god Mars, 
The note on Paradiso xvii. 61 contains a some- 
what doubtful statement as to tke motives of 
Dante’s separation from his companions in 
exile, 

This is all the direct biographical informa- 
tion that we have concerning Dante from his 
immediate contemporaries. The first formal 
biography of him is that of Boccaccio, written 
probably near the middle of the fourteenth 
century, twenty or thirty vears after Dante's 
death. Though it contains but a scanty nar- 
rative and a poor supply of facts, and is in 
the main little more than a rhetorical composi- 
tion, it yet affords some trustworthy and not 
unimportant information. Boccaccio was eight 
years old when Dante died, he knew inti- 
mately many Florentines who had been ac- 
quainted with the poet, he was thoroughly 
versed in the life of the city, its family histo- 
tories, its traditions, and its customs, The 
meagreness of his narrative is therefore disap- 
pointing, but it is to be accounted for by the 
special quality of his literary temperament, and 
by the fact that this ‘ Life’ is one of the first 
attempts at biography in modern literature. 
The inquisitive spirit of curiosity concerning 
the experiences and characteristics of eminent 


s 





men, no less than the critical spirit of investi- 
gation, was still generally dormant. 

The ‘ Life’ has come down to us in two forms, 
and there has been much discussion as to 
whether both are the work of Boccaccio, or 
whether one of them is a remodelling of his 
original treati-e, of later date and of uncertain 
authorship. One of the ablest of the younger 
school of Italian students of the early litera- 
ture of Italy, Signor Macri-Leoni, has lately 
investigated the subject with great thorough- 
ness, and seems to have proved, what others 
have believed on less careful sifting of the evi- 
dence, that the longer form of the ‘ Life,’ dis- 
tinguished as the Vita Intera, is the genuine 
work of Boccaccio, while the other, known as 
the Compendio, is an inferior abridgment of 
it, with arbitrary and hurtful changes, the 
compilation of some unknown writer of the 
fifteenth century. Dr. Moore adopts and 
strongly maintains this conclusion. 

But, although the genuine ‘ Life’ contains 
comparatively little information, it is on 
several points of interest the only, and on 
others the chief, authority. For instance, it 
is from Boccaccio, and from him alone, that 
we learn the family name of Beatrice, that 
she was the daughter of Foleo Portinari, 
and (from his Comment on the ‘ Divine 
Comedy’) that she was the wife of Simone 
de’ Bardi. These statements are of interest 
as bearing on the question of the literal 
and historical reality of Beatrice. The view 
that she was a mere allegorical creation of 
Dante’s poetic imagination has been, and still 
is, zealously maintained by many intelligent 
students of Dante’s works, in spite of what 
seems to us abundant and convincing internal 
evidence to the contrary. Boccaccio’s notices 
of her show that he had no doubt of her actual 
existence, and indicate that this was the com- 
mon belief. But the correctness of his identifi- 
cation of her as the daughter of Foleo Porti- 
nari and the wife of Simone de’ Bardi, is an- 
other matter. This identification has been al- 
mostuniversally adopted by those who have held 
to her reality asa woman, and Dr. Moore ar- 
gues ably in its support. But to us it seems 
impossible that it should be correct. The evi- 
dence which the ‘New Life’ and the ‘ Divine 
Comedy’ afford that the Beatrice of Dante 
died unmarried is practically incontroverti- 
ble. At the very least, the evidence of these 
books is conclusive that Dante would have 
his readers believe so. And we do believe so, 
in spite of Boccaccio’s positive statement, be- 
cause it is much easier to account for the ex- 
istence of a report that Beatrice de’ Bardi was 
the original of Dante’s Beatrice than it is to 
credit the idea that the ‘ Vita Nuova’ and the 
‘ Divine Comedy’ are consecrated to the exalta- 
tion of a married woman. Who the real Bea- 
trice was may never be known ; but we must 
believe that she was one who could rightly 
confess her love for Dante (Amor mi mosse), 
and, in her reproof of the wanderings of his 
desires, rightly refer to that beauty of hers 
which, so long as it was on earth, had given 
him pure and legitimate delight beyond aught 
else in nature or in art, 

After his discussion of Boccaccio’s ‘ Life’ of 
the poet, Dr. Moore takes up in succession the 
later lives by Filippo Villani, Lionardo Bruni, 
Manetti, and Filelfo, analyzing their contents, 
and describing their various claims to au- 
thority ; aud in a final chapter he collects what 
may be learned from these biographers and 
other sources concerning Dante’s personal traits 
and characteristics. This part of his little 
volume is of special interest. There are, in- 
deed, some omissions in it of matters that bear 
on the subject, concerning which the reader 





would gladly have learned Dr. Moore’s opinion, 
For example, but perhaps with good reason, 
he does not refer to the famous Letter of Fra 
Ilario. Considering, however, the iinportance 
which has been ascribed to this letter, which, 
if genuine, would be one of the most interest- 
ing contemporary documents relating to Dante, 
and considering, also, that its claims to authen- 
ticity have not, so far as we are aware, been 
thoroughly discussed by any writer in Eng- 
lish,* the omission to say even a word concern- 
ing it may be regretted. 

The Letter is in Latin, and purports to be ad- 
drassed to the illustrious Ghibelline leader, 
Uguccione della Faggiuola, by a brother of the 
Monastery of Santa Croce del Corvo. It de- 
scribes a visit of Dante to the monastery, and 
narrates at considerable length a conversation 
with him concerning his poem. The most 
striking passage of the letter is familiar to all 
readers about Dante. It runs as follows: 

“*Ecce igitur, quod cum iste homo ad partes 
ultramontanas ire intenderet, et per lunensem 
dicecesim transitum faceret, sive loci devotione, 
sive alia causa motus, ad locum monasterii su- 
pradicti se transtulit. Quem ego cum vide- 
rem, adhuc et mihi et aliis fratribus meis ig- 
notum, interrogavi quid peteret ; et cum ipse 
verbum non redderet, sed loci tamen con- 
structionem inspiceret, iterum  interrogavi 
quid peteret. Tune ille, circumspectis mecum 
frairibus, dixit—Pacem.”’+ 

The romantic character of this description 
is fitted to excite suspicion, so much is it in the 
style of that story-telling of which Boccaccio 
was the chief master in the middle of the four- 
teenth century. And the suspicion is quicken- 
ed by the circumstance that the Letter is found 
in but asingle codex, made up, like a scrap- 
book, of various short pieces, and that this co- 
dex originally belonged to Boccaccio. Moreover 
there is a passage in the Letter in which 
the writer professes to give in Dante’s own 
words his reasons for writing the ‘ Divine 
Comedy’ in Italian rather than in Latin, and 
this passage is so similar to that in Boccaccio’s 
‘ Life’ of the poet which deals with the same 
subject (in great part being identical with it in 
phrase) that there can be no doubt that either 
both were written by the same author, or that 
one is the direct source of the other. Further- 
more Fra llario cites two verses and a half of 
a beginning of the poem in Latin, which, he 
says, Dante repeated to him. The same verses 
and no more are given by Boccaccio in the 
‘ Life.’ It seems impossible to doubt that 
either Boccaccio had at hand the Letter at the 
time he wrote the ‘ Life,’ or that the Letter is 
of later date than the ‘ Life,’ and, consequently, 
not a narrative written at the time of the sup- 
posed visit of Dante to the monastery. But 
there is still another consideration which bears 
on the matter. In the ‘ Life’ Boccaccio states 
that it was Dante’s intention, according to the 
report of some persons—secondo il ragionare 
d’ aleuno—to dedicate the three parts of his 
poem respectively to Uguccione della Fag- 
giuola, Moruello Malaspina, and Frederick 
IIl., King of Sicily. Others, he adds, main- 
tain that he dedicated the whole to Cane 
della Scala; ‘‘ but which of these opinions 
is the truth is uncertain, for we have no evi- 
dence but the mere assertion of different 


*Mr. Longfeilow, in his ‘Illustrations’ to his 
translation, printed it without comment, asif he ac- 
cepted it as genuine. Dean P.umptre, without dis- 
puting the judgment that rejects it as apocryphal. 
adduces arguments in favor of its genuineness, and 
speaks of it as, “if not genuine, a work of genius,”’ 

+ Dr. Parsons has virtually translated these words 
in his fine poem ‘** On a Bust of Dante ” : 

** Not wholly such his haggard look 
When, wandering once, forlorn, he strayed, 
With no companion save his book, 
To Corvo’s hushed monastic shade; 
Where, as the Benedictine laid 
His palm upon the pilgrim guest, 
The single n for which he prayed 
The convent’s charity was lest, ”’ 
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persons (il volontario ragionare di diversi).” 
Now, in the Fra Llario Letter, the writer states 
that Dante told him that he proposed to dedi- 
cate the three parts of his poem to the three 
named personages. If, then, the Letter had 
been genuine, in which case, as we have seen, 
Boccaccio had it before him when writing the 
‘Life,’ he could scarcely have said that there 
was no evidence concerning Dante’s purpose 
except il volontario ragionare of different 
persons, 

These facts and others of like nature lead to 
the conclusion that the Letter is not what it 
purports to be, but is a fancy piece not im- 
probably composed by Boccaccio himself. And 
this conclusion is confirmed by the internal 
evidence afforded by the character ascribed in 
itto Dante. It is a conclusion eminently satis- 
factory to one who, from study of Dante's 
works, has so learned to know their author that 
he finds it difficult to conceive of him as he is 
represented in the Letter. He was, if we trust 
his own evidence as well as that of Villani, 
schifo e disdegnoso, not a man to wear his 
heart upon his sleeve, to expand in ready 
confidence to a stranger, and to exhibit the 
affectations of a sentimentalism such as might 
be appropriate to a weaker nature, and toa 
later and feebler generation—the generation 
of Petrarch and Boccaccio, Tha whole ac- 
count lacks verisimilitude. It is a piece that 
shows more of the author of the ‘ Decameron’ 
than of the ‘ Divine Comedy.’ 

Signor Macri-Leoni has lately promised a 
full investigation of the Fra Hario fiction. It 
will be looked for with interest, though there is 
so little need of confirmation of its apocryphal 
character that Scartazzini, in his recent valu- 
able but disappointing volume of Prolegomena 
to the ‘Divine Comedy,’ dismisses it without 
ceremony as “‘a silly and ridiculous imposture.” 


A LITERARY PARALLEL, 
Notre Ceur. Par Guy de Maupassant. New 
York: F. W. Christern. 
Two young men now dispute the field of ad- 
vanced French fiction together; and though 
they have many points of resembiance—writ- 
ing as they do about the same high society 
of the monarchical salons, of which both are 
members and partisans—they differ very 
much in temperament and consequently in 
the treatment of their materia]. The style 
of Paul Bourget is uneasy, labored, and in- 
tricate. He affects, too, a little the ephemeral 
Anglomania of Paris. He is a student of 
English literature and philosophical essays, 
and one meets in his pages, too often with a 
feeling of displeasure, English phrases lugged 
in by the ears, and in questionable taste. Mau- 
passant, on the contrary, is French without 
the slightest cosmopolitan touch to him, and 
his style is as different from Bourget’s as 
Tacitus’s from Carlyle’s; for, trained by 
Gustave Flaubert to use his language with 
scrupulous nicety, his stories are marvels 
of terseness, vigor, and lucidity. His phrases 
seem compact without effort, swift, consecu- 
tive, and keen. Bourget, who has written 
some essays on coutemporary psychology, 
sets his people to moving through the sim 
ple yet tense crises in which he wishes t% 
portray them, while he shows to the reader 
their motives, half-motives, quarter-motives, 
and even unknown self-deceptions and propul- 
sions, with really unusual scientific accuracy, 
yet taking away fromthe vitality of bis sub- 
jects an indefinable something, as if he had 
chloroformed them for the operation. Mau 
passant, on the other hand, tells his story 
usually of some equally simple crisis in a life, 





limpidly, quietly, without apparent eye to 
arriére-pensées of any sort, and lets the in 
evitable conclusion point its own moral. 

On finishing Maupassant’s present story di 
rectly after we had read Bourget’s ** Un Coeur 
de Femme,” we could hardly resist the impres- 
sion that they had been written by previous 
agreement, like the friendly contest between 
Leigh Hunt and Keats as to who could write 
the best sonnet on ** The Cricket.” In the first 
place, the publication of them was so nearly 
simultaneous that it is easv to fancy that they 
might have been begun and finished at about 
the same time The titles, too, are nearly 
identical. Indeed, if Maupassant’s bad been 
‘*Un Coeur d’'Homme,” instead of the some 
what vaguer ‘‘ Notre Coeur,” conjecture would 
seem certainty, foreach author has taken up 
the same theme, namely, that a human heart is 
capable at the same time of maintainirg two 
loves, each distinct in itself. While Bourget 
has illustrated this by the trial of a woman 
distracted between two men, Maupassant has 
presented the converse proposition of a man 
torn between two women. The two solutions 
are interesting. 

Both seem to agree that love is very seldom 
reciprocal, there being in the same heart (sci 
entifically speaking) two poles, as it were—‘he 
pole of attraction (usually sensual) towards an 
other, and the pole of self-flattery, if it may be 
so termed, which is intellectual, and points 
towards the pleasure given toone person by an 
other’s evident adoration, Starting from this 
\ 


basis, Bourget shows us Mme. de Tilliére, a 


quiet recluse, shy and withdrawn from the 





world, engaged in a liaison with a super-sensi 
tive, half-invalid man,without physical charm, 
whose misfortunes have won her pity, whose 
talents and fame have impressed her mind, and 
whose dependence upon ber ani worship o 
her have become to her a constant source of 
self-gratification. The opposite pole is in- 
clined when she meets a notorious, 





handsome, blasé; graiually at first, and then 
with almost brutal violence, till she sees a 
moral w reck inevitable, and, tearin 
away from all further compromises, ends her 
heart's mystery and tragedy in a convent. 


Maupassant deals with a man's torments un 
der this divided empire of the love-poles Ar 
dré Mariolle, an impressionable, purposeless 


dilettante, becomes wildiv enamoured of Mme 


de Burne, a young widow withdrawn from th 


gay world, whose brilliancr, bes 





have gathered around her asmali salon 


over which she presides impartially, in spite 





> or have | 
suitors. Ma 


the fact that nearly all its mer 
been unsuccessful and jealou 


riolle courts her in av extraordinary way, cer- 





tainly original, sending ber every night for a 





long period a burning love-letter, and at the | 


ining in her salon the utmost 


same time maints 














discretion and trs vy. Finaiiy she ytelds 
to him—acknowl the influence of the | 
pole of intellectual vanitv—and begins wit! 
him a secret diatson with which fora time he 
is wholly contented. He soon, however, under- | 
stands that he cannot inspire the grande pas. | 
sion—that he merely mini sters to her vanity 
She becomes bored in his presence: “Il sem- | 
> son cieur rt At ft nt entré avec 
etal res que ie ar tres ioin 
listralt elites ses"; and } 
Mariolle, perce g grows more and mors 
dissatisfied with the merely friendly return she 


makes to his absorbing passion, and, by con- 


staut vain endeavor to arouse a return of it, 





more and m 
ruptiy off from his slavery, and goes into soli- 
tary hiding in a little house which he rents at 


Fontainebleau for the summer. 





Here he meets, on his ocecasi 





neighboring inn, an agreeable little waitress 
with a good fgure—a virtuous girl, toa It 
chances, just before one of these visits, that 
some Visitor has insulted her, and Mari 


learning of it, takes her away from the inn and 














instalis her as Waitress in his new house 
There he soon divines (by her tucreased at'en- 
tion to her dress and her bearing warts hin 
that she has fallen in love with him; and to his 
wounded pride this fe 4 that here is a wo 
nan at least who does not scorn him, is pleas- 
ing and consoling A sudden ness, in which 
the maid becomes nurse--a conva nee, in 
which she reads to bim and lx “s his 
panion—makes Mariolle 1 and more 
ipon I abe replaces wit 
her warm Te t vt ‘ 4 
Mme fle Bur 
Now, howeve t Lage " be 
unattain e v rise arly 1 
charmingly than ev t Ma s ¢Ves 
and, more than ev lis ‘ ‘ 4 
his pla Mme w ha 
ra orusqueness, by ¢ : ~s 
not > sa a . 
tieau to seek it x i ¥ Aw 
to } 1 by flattery of ’ 
renewing ther i s ‘ 
effort fo arouse a rs t We 
w ou w rx s&s “ > 
im that tt { ! at v 
paton Ma ! ~ ‘ 
t i n 4 la s 1 1, » ‘ w 
t pia t s La | 
nt a MA i i ses 
to take t ‘ : ‘ 
| 
} tear . i sta s bd 
tt . ‘ is \t eing & 
| wo i ‘ uid way vw tw 
| 
| ; Ms ig a x v ‘ < 
| ip, SOS kK bers w t 
Mar e, & man, i a) is in ekper 
The ( x er ‘ ew 
i iv srvr aury Ww “ s! s, and 
w hie VY estes s t I 
| geoise w pleasant fa whose deep at 
achn flattersa soles | 
for w Sx a How 
his eLpel s mis We a 
t re 
ese ane we the two tales may 
be tra i the nanv sma 1 ails For 
sia 4 M t ¢ e ana M ie 
Bur " v g widows and ss; both 
worldly sa Si yuely for lite 
artistic Bohe s wi whom the 
terms t te i indifferent 
Mari iit 4 i \ ie ai ¢ 
ir e I t e st} rese rved, 
se led, and sougl after with t succes 
Mim ie Tilliére bas never loved a man, Ma 
riolle has never loved a woman The officioue 
ness of a friend p.unges Bourgei’s heroine into 
»whirlpecl from which she finally emerges 
battered and stranded, and the same officious- 


ness of a friend draws André Mariolle forth 
from his quiet haven into the troubled waters 
in which we leave him still ed lying * Notre 
ains, it is true, several unmistek- 
able Maupassanteries (if we may coin the word), 
such as bis always beautiful descriptions of 
nature, which in this book include Paris, the 
Fontainebleau forest, and his beloved Mont 
Saint-Michel, that ‘‘feu d’artifice de pierres, 
dentelle de granit,” which he describes with 
every succeeding attempt more and more 
graphically, and, it would seem, with warmer 
and warmer affection. His characters, too, are 
drawn with his usual confidence; but the whole 
book bas a certain unreality about it, a feel 
ing of géne, unusual in his books, as if his 
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hand, taking awkwardly to the scalpel which 
Bourget plies so deftly, bad shaken a little in 
this first experiment, 


Autobiography of Anton Rubinstein. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Aline Delaro 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1890. Pp, 171. 

RUBINSTEIN, the most inspired of living com- 
posers, differs from the generality of modern 
musicians, not only in the way in which he has 
refused to submit to Wagner’s influence, but 
also in his aversion to using his pen for any 
other purpose than that of making the dots, 
lines, and pauses which constitute a musical 
manuscript. His activity as a composer has 
been astounding—his publisher's catalogue of 
his compositions covers forty-eight quarto 
pages—whereas his contril utions to musical 
literature bave hitherto consisted chiefly of a 
few essays on Russian music and on the sacred 
opera or secular oratorio ; and, as he himself 
tells us, his ‘‘ future biographer will not even 
enjoy the pleasure of collecting my correspond- 
ence, since it has absolutely no existence. I 
am not a friend to the pen, and especially do I 
dislike letter-writing.” Nevertheless, he con- 
sented, a vear or two ago, to tell the story of 
his life, and a stenographer was engaged to 
take down this autobiographic interview. The 
re‘ult is the present narrative, which, sketchy 
and meagre as it is in many piaces where we 
should be delighted to have further informa- 
tion, is yet ful! of interesting comments and 
suggestions. 

It cannot but be a matter of satisfaction for 
Americans to learn from Rubinstein that bis 
tour in this country laid the foundation of his 
prosperity. In his early days he gave lessons 
at a cheap rate, and for a year and a half lived 
ir an attic in Vienna—o!ten suffering the 
pangs of hunger—till Liszt took pity on him. 
It was Liszt who advised Rubinstein’s Russian 
teacher, Villoing, to take him to Germany to 
complete his musical education. ‘‘ At this 
time,” he says, ‘‘l was a devoted imitator of 
Liszt, of his manners and movements, his trick 
of tossing back bis hair, his way of hoiding his 
hands, of all the peculiar movements of his 
playing; which naturally called forth a smile 
trom those who had heard Liszt, and perhaps 
also increased the interest felt in the boy virtu- 
oso.” Yet when, a little later, he called on 
Liszt in Vienna, he was somewhat coldly re- 
ceived, and was told to remember that a ta- 
lented man must win the goal of his ambition 
by his own unassisted efforts; which, says RKu- 
binstein, ‘“‘estranged me from him.” Two 
months later, however, Liszt called on him, 
was shocked at the evidence of poverty in his 
room, ‘‘and in the most friendly manner in- 
vited me to dine with him the same day—a 
most welcome invitation, since the pangs of 
hunger bad been gnawing me for several days. 
After this I was always on good terms with 
Liszt until the time of his death.” 

During this period his compositions did not 
bring him in anything worth mentioning, and, 
like a spring poet, he had to consider himself 
lucky it he found a publisher willing to print 
them at all, Even later, when his lessons paid 
better and his concerts were well attended, he 
led an artist’s Bohemian life, the result of 
which was “ feasting when money was plenty, 
and going hungry when it was gone.” In 1847 
he was on the ; oint of emigrating to America 
with two musical friends, but was dissuaded 
by Dehn, his teacher in the theory of music. 
It was twenty-five years after this that he was 
offered $40,000 to make a concert tour in 
America with Wieniawski. He accepted, and 


fave 215 concerts in this country. 





‘‘For a time,” he says, ‘‘ { was under the 
entire control of the manager. May heaven 
preserve us from such slavery. . . . The 
receipts and the success were invariably grati- 
fying, but it was all so tedious that I began to 
despise myself and my art. So profound was 
my dissatisfaction that when, several years 
later, I was asked to repeat my American tour, 
with $100,000 guaranteed to me, I refused 
point-blank.” 


On another page, where ke urges the intro- 
duction of musical instruction in Russian edu- 
cational institutions, he does us the honor to 
bracket us with Germany: ‘‘ Look at Ger- 
many and America, and see how they do 
things in those countries.” And on p. 118 he 
gives his opinion that ‘‘of the German people 
at Jeast 50 per cent understand music ; of the 
French, not more than 16 per cent.; while 
among the English—the least musical of people 
—not more than 2 per cent. can be found who 
have any knowledge of music. Even the 
Americans,” he adds, ‘‘ have a higher appre- 
ciation of music than the English.” 

It was his admiration of German music, com- 
bined with his German name, that caused 
Rubinstein, oddly enough, as he says, to be 
considered a German in Russia, while in Ger- 
many he was regarded asa Russian. In art he 
is a true cosmopolite; and while his orchestral 
music roots in Beethoven, Schumann, and 
Mendelssohn, and his piano compositions in 
Chopin, bis spirit is Russian and his rhythms 
and intervals often Oriental. Even to Italian 
influence he was open, at least in his 
early years, for he says that Rubini’s singing 
produced so powerful an effect on his senses 
that he strove to imitate the sound of his voice 
in his playing. His special idol to-day seems 
to be Chopin: ‘‘One thing is beyond denial— 
all that enchanted us, all that we loved, re- 
spected, worshipped, and admired, has ended 
with Chopin.” 

Rubinstein, like Liszt, was always ready to 
assist the poor and help along needy students, 
and in the course of twenty years the proceeds 
of his charity concerts amounted to no less 
than 300,000 rubles. But aside from bis work 
as a composer, his most valuable services to 
art have been of a patriotic kind. Thirty 
years ago Russian music other than folk songs 
was hardly recognized in Petersburg society, 
and the state of public feeling on the subject 
may be inferred from the remark of a lady 
who brought ber daughter to Rubinstein to be 
educated in the Conservatory, which he had 
helped to found. Rubinstein informed her 
that all the lessons were given in Russian, 
whereupon she exclaimed, ‘‘ What! music in 
Russian! What an original idea!” The Con- 
servatory soon became popular—too popular, 
indeed, to suit Rubinstein, who thought when 
the number of pupils had risen to 700 
that the Conservatory was in danger of be- 
coming a music-factory instead of a 
music-schoo], Parents also seemed to look 
upon it as a sort of asylum for weak-minded 
ebildren, good for nothing else, and a resort 
for young men anxious to secure exemption 
from two years’ military duty by means of an 
easily won diploma, But to-day Russian 
music and Russian musicians are honored 
everywhere, at home and abroad, and for this 
change Rubinstein is very largely responsible. 
On pages 110-111 he gives a list of notable 
Russian musicians and teachers, and the con- 
eluding sentences of this chapter will please 
vocal teachers who are constantly accused by 
pupils of having ruined their voices: ‘In re- 
gard to singing, it is difficult to say who are 
the superior and who the inferior teachers, 
They may be compared to physicians—not 
even the most successful among them can in- 





sure life; and the best master in the world 
may ruin the voice of his pupil when trying to 
cultivate it.” 





Stratford-on-Avon. From the Earliest Times 
to the Death of Shakespeare. By Sidney 
Lee. With 45 illustrations by Edward Hull. 
Macmillan & Co, 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON is in itself an interesting 
example of the growth of an English town, and 
the author of this volume has very dexterously 
woven in with the historical thread the special 
interest of the Shaksperian in the institutions 
and village life which Shakspere knew in his 
boyhood. The work is admirably proportion- 
ed, and avoids with great success the dulness 
of archeology and too much learning even 
when drawing from old records the necessary 
illustrations. Notices of the town do not ante- 
date the seventh century, when it first emerges 
from obscurity asa monastic foundation de- 
pendent on the See of Worcester. From this 
grew the manorial group, which gradually in- 
creased, and, by means of. fairs and the usual 
fostering influences, developed a local trade, 
Three natives who ‘obtained advancement in 
the Church, Robert, Bishop of Chichester; 
John, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Ralph, 
Bishop of London, were special bene/actors. 
The first two were brothers and also Chancel- 
lors of England; the last was their nephew. 
Robert attended to the paving of some of the 
long streets which had grown up; John founded 
the chantry in tbe parish church, and pur- 
chased the patronage of it from the See 
of Worcester for the benefit of the chantry, 
which thus controlled it in the same way as 
Westminster Abbey is now constituted; Ralph 
built a college for the chantry priests. Mean- 
while ihe exercise of local tunctions of gov- 
ernment had been increasingly held by the 
Guild, originally a religious association, but 
developing into one for self-help, which was 
the principal institution of thetown. ‘The care 
of the pocr, the police regulation, and all gene- 
ral oversight gradually fell to it, and educa- 
tion was finally attended to by its erection of 
the Free Grammar School. In the Reforma- 
tion the chantry and college fell, and the 
Guid, already somewhat decayed, was re- 
created as the corporation of the town, to 
which its government and the custody of the 
church, almshouses, and college-house, as well 
as the Grammar School, were intrusted. This 
was in 1557, and it was of this body that Shak 
spere’s father was an cfticer in his more pros- 
perous days. Sir Hugh Clopton, Lord Mayor 
of London, had already built the stone bridge 
and done some other benefits to the town. 

The first half of Mr. Lee’s narrative deals 
with these matters in an attractive way, and 
the remainder he devotes to a survey of the 
actual appearance of the town in Shakspere’s 
youth, with its streets and markets, its houses 
and their furnishings, its sanitary condition, 
the visitations of plague, flood, fire, and 
famine, the gardens and industries of the peo- 
ple, the paternal oversight of the citizens by 
the governing board, the discipline of children 
at home and in the school, and their sports, in- 
door and outdoor, the occasional visits of the 
players, and, in general, the whole round of 
life as it was presented to Shakspere’s youth. 
He takes up, naturally with particular atten- 
tion, the story of the poaching in Charlecote 
Park, which he credits, and gives an interest- 
ing account of the hall and its inhabitants; 
and healso examines the traditions of Shak- 
spere’s drinking at the Bidford and_Wincot 
Inns. Altogether one obta'ns a very full im- 
pression of the town and its doings, and of 
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Shakspere as one of the growing boys—some 
destined for London, like Richard Field, some 
for apprenticeship at home, some for the 
service of the great halls in the neighborhood. 
He does not follow Shakspere to London, but 
he follows him back to Stratford, enumerates 
his purchases of land, and gives details of his 
family and other friends in the town, and 
shows him in all the village relations of his 
latter days, including the dispute about the 
Welcombe Fields. Little of the material is 
altogether fresh, but it has been extracted 
from much dryer volumes and is well arranged 
to inform the reader what sort of a town Shak- 
spere lived in, and what he was there as one of 
his own people. The illustrations are nume- 
rous and there are two maps. 





Three Years in Western China. A narrative 
of three journeys in S:i-ch’uan, Kuei-chow, 
and Yun-nan. Ky Alexander Hosie. Lon- 
don: George Philip & Son, 1 vol. Svo, pp. 
302. Illustrated. 

ALTHOUGH this handsome volume ought to 

have been published six years ago, since 

the courageous author’s journeys were made 
between 1882 and 1884, yet there is a peculiar 
timeliness in its issue. The commercial metro- 
polis of Ssii-ch’uan (Sz-chuen), the most west- 
erly province of China, the city of Ch’ung- 
el’ing (Chungking), was, by an agreement of 

the Chinese Government made March 31, 

1800, raised to the rank of a treaty port. The 

regions traverse! by Mr. Hosie, and so pleasant- 

ly described by him, are now opened to Euro- 
pean and American intercourse. Hence, to 
pioneers of trade, to the missionary, traveller, 
and interested reader at home, the mass of in- 
formation which Mr. Hosie so admirably pre- 
sents is doubly welcome for its value and read- 
ableness. Mr. Hosie, who is in the British 
Consular Service, dates his preface at Wen- 


chow, China, September 6, ISS80, and Mr. 
Archibald Little has furnished an introduction 
of twenty pages, dated London, May, 1500, 
which shows him master of his theme; but we 
take exception to his implication that Mr. 
Hosie here gives us ‘‘the latest information” 
concerning western China. About two years 
ago, the Rev. Virgil Hart, an American mis- 
sionary, published a volume of his experiences 
entitled ‘Western China,’ in which be has put 
at our disposal the story of much of what Mr. 
Hcsie has seen and of some things that 
the English traveller did not see. Indeed, 
as regards the Yang-tse Kiang Valley, Mr. 
Hart’s record is more full of interesting detail 
both to the commercial man and the student 
of humanity. 

Pausing only to do justice to a fellow-pio- 
neer, we may say that both books agree as to 
the richness of the province of Sz-chuen, or, as 
we must hereafter write it, Ssti-ch’uan; and 
that Mr. Hosie’s narrative is of the liveliest as 
well as the most informing. We have here the 
record of the trained and fully equioped tra- 
veller using to tbe full unusual opportunities. 
Starting from I-chang, one thousand miles 
from the mouth of the Yang-tse Kiang, the 
port opened in 1876, he made his way by small 
steamer and boat to the city of Chu’ng-ch’ing, 
now the newest treaty-port, and thence by 
an overland route reached Kuei - chow, the 
capital of Kuei - chow province. Moving 
westward into Yun- nan, he journeyed 
back along another route to the Yang-tse 
River, and visited Che’ing-tu, the capital of the 
richest province in China, Thence through 
the country of the Lo-los to Ta-li on the Eul- 
hai (ake) and eastward to Yun-nan Fu, near 


another lake, he again, by a third and differ- 








ent route through Kuei-chow, reached the 
Yang-tse. Another journey was made later 
through the white-wax courtry, to the sacred 
mountain O-mei, and to the highest navigable 
point of the Yang-tse. 

The interest of this readable book of travels 
in a country about which we are sometimes 
tempted to think too much has been written, 
arises from the fact that the races of western 
China are non-Chinese. Over fifty pages of the 
Appendix are devoted to exercises in the Pho 
language, which will be useful to linguists, but 
much more interesting to the general reader are 
the glimpses of pretty girls with feet unbound, 
of fine-looking bunters and mountaineers, the 
curious arts and customs of the non-Chinese 
races of whom both Marco Polo and Mr. Hosie 
tell. Further, in describing the various in 
dustrial arts and commodities, the English 
author has not simply transferred his Parla- 
mentary reports to the heavy laid paper of an 
elegantly made English book, but graphically 
describes what he saw. The manufacture of 
“rice” paper is pictured as the deft paring 
into a flat sheet of a roll of pith. In one place 
he finds that the people, instead of cleansing 
their clothes by water, accomplish the same 
end by fire. The coat or trousers, when greasy 
or stained, is simply heated red hot on the 
coals, and the suit of asbestos is pure again 
At O-mei the clouds prevented the author from 
seeing the ‘‘Glory of Buddba”—the Brocken 
spectre of Asia—which, reflected in the ai 
strata at eleven thousand feet above the earth, 
is interpreted by priest and devotee as a mani 
festation of the Enlightened One. 

{n a word, this timely volume contirms the 
previous reports of the richness of the great 
province of S:ti ch’uan, adds interesting data 
to the researches of Francis Garnier and Col- 
borne Baber concerning the Lolo people, forms 
an interesting appendix to Col. Yule’s * Book 
of Mareo Polo,’ and modities the conclusions 
and ardent beliefs of the great railway pioneer 
and trade-route seeker, Mr. Colquhoun 

In its mechanical setting, this traveiler’s 
story has been weil favored. Paper, print, 
binding, map, index, introduction are al! cf 
the best. Despite the crowd of books on China, 
there is room and welcome, at the front, for 
this latest comer. It is another mark of Bri- 
tish progress and record of Chinese advance, 
for in the same year of the opening of this far 
western city as a port of commerce, we read of 
the assent of the Imperial Government to the 
construction of a railway from Peking to 
Kirin. The prospect of a railway through 
China from the Russian to the Burmese fron- 
tier, built before the twentieth century is ush 
ered in, is no longer the baseless fabric of a 


vision, but a well-grounded probability. 


The Annals of Tacitus, 1-Vi. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by Wil- 
liam Francis Allen, Professor of History in 
the University of Wisconsin. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 1S. 

THE confidence with which we have awaited 

the appearance of Prof. Aller 

mous work has not been deceived. His * His- 


1's second posthu- 





tory of the Roman People’ evinced a compre- 
hensive grasp of the whole subject; but his 
particular knowledge of the imperial period, 
proved by more than one publication, showed 
clearly that in him the student of Tacitus 
would find a trustworthy and helpful guide. 
He was also much interested im the cbaracter 
of Tiberius, of whose reign these six books of 


f 


. facts 


the 


Annals’ are a history. All these 
promised an intelligent and interesting treat- 





ment of one of the great works of antiquity, 
and the promise has been kept. 

In this edition the text (which is based upon 
that of Halm’s fourth) is preceded by essays 
upon the life, writings, and style of Tacitus, 
the extent and administration of the Roman 
Empire, and the character of Tiberius It isto 
this last that scholars will be most likely to 
turn first, for upon the conception that one bas 
formed of the Emperor will depend one’s judg 
ment about many of the events of his reign 
In this matter Prof. Allen took a moderate, 
and, we believe, the most reasonable course 
He could not believe in the theory of Tacitus, 
that Tiberius was all his lie a bhypoerite; nor, 
on the other hand, bad he any sympathy with 


the modern fashion of whitewashing the dis 


reputable characters of history lie rejected 
too, the hypothesis that, upon the accession of 
liberius to the throne, at the age tifty-six, be 
became ail of a sudden, from a ans s 
vita fama _abvpocrite and a tyrant l 


fact is, that during the fifteen years from his 
accession to his retirement at Capri, we can 
scarcely discover a manifestiv unjust or cruel 


act on the Empero! "Ss part. Kut after that time 


agreat change came over hin Into the su 
ceeding years misfortunes crowded thick and 
fast. Tiberius, always lacking tn self relias 
and now full of apprebensiot reonal dan 
ger, Was thrown into a par by SIMIacy 
of Agrippina and her sons, murnies 
Drusus, and the treachery of his truste 
ter Sejanus Phe {1 Emperor * broke 
body and s} t say t vy by 
Ing in sc ude up his w ess, Knowing 
no one whom he 1 trust ‘ ved 
the bad qualities w ‘ 
avevance, to vet t na v v s 
is Prof. A s ex A asons f 
tl earful s es of val sony Ww 
made infa is the laste Vea i . 
l t 4 ary 1 t tes t s verv 
evident that T's Allen was f se 
who seen belie at tua t s Wer 
written to afford a fie r s v gra 
mar Attention is paid t he sty and) =pecu 
arities of lancuag f 4 3, 1 é ef 
object is tor thes t tha s dea 
ing witb a chapter in his vy, to be read and 
understood as such Che diftcult pointsin this 
line, as well as in pul and private an- 


tiquities, are explained, rather than grammati- 


cal cruees This, we belewe, should always be 
the aimin a mmentary on a work used by 





students of sufficient maturity to approach an 
author like Tacitus. Plenty of men in our col- 


leges n rattle off the rules of syntax, and ac- 





count accusative and subjunctive in 
the “i: but when it comes to any 
real ut g what they read, they are 
often as ignorant as Philip’s eunuch. To such 


persons this book will be a real benefit. The 

tes are sufficient, vet alwavs brief; they are 
not polemical, but present simply the editor's 
own conclusions, and are never padded out 
with a mass of lore to show his knowledge. 
The gao in the history caused by the loss of 
neariv all the fifth book, is filed out by quota 
tions from Dio Cassius, Juvenal, and Suetonius 

an excellent idea. We bave also a map and 
several portraits of members of the imperial 
family 

We have hintel that Prof. Allen was no 
grammarian, and have rather approved cf it, 
Yet in the course of study of any author, at any 
period of the student’s life, certain grammati 
cal peculiarities will always arise which it isan 
to explain We do not think that 


the part of the introduction which treats of the 


editor's duty 


grammatical and stylistic peculiarities of Taci 
tus will be found sufficient by teachers or ad- 
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vanced scholars, It is the weak point in the 
book ; the editor clearly felt it a task, and it 
bears marks of hasty work. For example, we 
find the statement: ‘‘ Many words are used 


only by Tacitus, and others only by him in a | 


certain meaning, e. g., finire, die, inturbidus, 
undisturbed, cirewmflui, surrounded by.” Of 
these three words it is true that inturbidus is 
used only by Tacitus; but circum/lui is used in 
the same sense by other writers, while Tacitus 
himself sometimes uses finire in its common 
meaning. Thestatement is therefore defective, 
and cannot be improved by changing the posi- 
tion of the word only. A more serious error is 
in the remark that the use of the historical 
infinitive in a subordinate clause is peculiar to 
Tacitus. This is true only when such a clause 
precedes the main clause. In its use when fol- 
lowing the main clause be had predecessors in 


the book is a repetition of one which we noted 
in the ‘ History of the Roman People.’ In the 
genealogical table of the Caesars, L. Domitius 
is made to figure as the son instead of as the 
husband of the elder Antonia. Of course this 
is only a slip, and not due to ignorance, for in 
one of the notes the two are rightly described 
as man and wife. 

The book has two excellent indexes, and the 
type is clear and handsome. The editors of the 
“College Series of Latin Authors” deserve 
congratulations as well as thanks for the first 
American edition of the ‘ Annals’ which can 
be called scholarly. 

Nation-Making: A nes of New Zealand. 
By J. C. Firth. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1890. 

Tus book is built in compartments like an 

ocean steamer. There is no direct connection 

of ideas between them, and what most strikes 
the reader in passing from one to the other is 





a steady and well-marked deterioration in | 
quality from the beginning of the book to the | 
end, In the first part Mr. Firth writes from | 


the fulness of personal knowledge and expe- 
rience of the early days of the colony, brings 


out the most interesting points of the Maori 
character in a variety of anecdotes, and paints 
with considerable skill and with plenty of 
lecal color a picture of the decline and fall of 
a remarkably fine race of savages. Inall this, 
Mr. Firth is at his best, and, in spite of some 
peculiarities of style, this part of his book is 
pleasant reading. Another compartment is 
packed with statistics of more or less interest 
relating to the growth of population, indebted- 
ness, railroads, etc., in New Zealand. As long 
as he confines himself to such statements of 
fact, Mr. Firth is presumably correct ; but 
when he begins to draw inferences from the 
figures of imports and exports, it soon appears 
that he shares Mr. Blaine’s grotesque ideas on 
this branch of political economy. 


When the reader has made this discovery, he 


| is to some extent prepared for what follows 
Sallust and Livy, and followers in Florus and | 


Lactantius. An error in a different part of | 


In a subsequent compartment he is taken at 
headlong speed through the wars and waste 
places of the world’s history, from the building 
of the pyramids down to the recent strike of 
the London dock-laborers. In lurid and some- 
what incoherent language, he is warned that a 
terrific conflict is at hand between Labor with 
a big L and Capital with a big C, and that 
doubt, unbelief, and despair are casting their 
shadows over Humanity witha big H. If he 


| follows the argument closely to the end, he will 
| find that, according to Mr. Firth, four things 


are necessary in order to ward off the wrath to 
come: (1) that the day’s labor shall be reduced 
to eight hours, (2) that trades uniuns shail be 
ercouraged and upheld at any cost, (8) that 
the miserable theories of political economy on 
the one hand and those of ‘** Darwin and his 
fellows” on the other shall be cast to the 
winds, and (4) that England shall at once 
spend one hundred millions sterling on new 
war-ships in order to become mistress of the 
seas. Having arrived at these invaluable re- 
suits, the bewildered reader will probably exa- 
mine such convictions as he may possess on 
these subjects, and, finding them unmoved by 
Mr. Firth’s word-cyclones, he will close the book 
and murmur with thankfulness the customary 


| 
Maori peroration: ‘*Enough. Itisended.” | 
| 
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far more interest than ordinary samples of a great 
man’s penmanship. . ._. He who owns this thin 
quarto may be considered to have in his possession 
the actual paper and penmanship of the autnor. . ° 
Altogether Mr. Kitton’s volume may be pronounced to 

a literary curiosity of the highest interest and 
value.’’— The Daily News, London. 
BRENTANO’S, 

Publishers, Booksellers, Importers. Stationers, and 
Newsdealers. NEW YOuK—5 Union square. 
CHIC aAGO—204-206 Wabash Avenue. WASH- 
INGTON—1015 Pennsylvania Ave, PARIS 
—17 Avenue de 1l’Opera. LON- 

DON — 430 Strand, W. C. 


; ® ° a 
Heath’s German Dictionary. 
Prof. Calvin Thomas, University of Michigan, says: 
**] have no hesitation in pronouncing this Dictionary 
a first-rate piece of work, The wonder is how so good 
a dictionary can be sold so cheap.’’ 
Cloth, 1,126 pages, $1.50. 
Liberal discount for introduction. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON, MASS. 





RAG DOLLS 


Made and sold by the 


Moravian Ladies’ Sewing Society 


of Bethlehem, Pa., for the —— of missions, 
Price, $3.00, postage paid. Address 
§ 167 Market Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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MAIL-IMPORTATION 
OF 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


Books thus ordered can be received in twenty to 
twenty-four days. 

Large stock of Foreign Books on hand ; all Books of 
whatever description. American and Foreign, in any 
language; Sets of Seriais; Out-of-print, and Kare books; 
Second-hand Hooks from dealers’ lists and auction 
sales procured at low terms, Tauchnitz Edition. 

Free of duty—Importation tor Pubiie Libraries, 
Schools, and Colleges. Foreign offices at 


LONDON, PARIS, LEI PZ1@. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
812 Broadway, New York. 
LEGGAT BROS.’ 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 

BOOKS, RARE, 
MILLION cvniots asp CURRENT, 
ON HAND. 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHDE, 


LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WOKLD. 


Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hal! Park. 
FOREIGN 


Second-Hand Book Catalogues 


Will be mailed to Book buyers, regularly as issued, on 
application to 


E. & J.B. YOUNG & CO.,, 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
Cooper Union, 4th Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Book Collectors will find in these Catalogues many 
choice and rare bouks at low prices. We have special 
facilities for importing from these lists. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


r. W. CHRISTERR, 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Parts 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s Hritish Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from . aris and Leipzig as soon as issued, 


E. F. BONAVENTURE, 
BooOKS AND PRINTs, 
WEST 31ST STREET, COR, B’WAY, NEW YORK, 


Catalogues mailed on receipt of 10 centa. 


DUPRAT & CO., 
Importers of Fine Books, 


349 STH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
BOOKS IN THE ,Subseription to foreign pe- 
_ FOREIGN AND > riodicals, Tauchnitz British 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES. § Authors.’ Catalogues on ap- 
plication. CARL SCHORNHOF, 144 Tremont St., Koston, 


T,;UROPEAN WINTER AND SUM- 

__« mer Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol’ 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol. open all the year, Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor, Large, airy, -unny rooms, well furnished, 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’hote or A la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at low 
rates. Cha ming excursions made from the hotel at all 
seasons. Unusual advantages for securing teachers of 
the languages, history, science, art, music, e'e., at 
very moderate terms. Eminent medical care and 
skillea nurses if desired. Best English and American 
references, Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 


The New Tariff Law and the 
Administrative Customs Bill, 


Just passed, a neatiy printed pamphlet of 80 pages, will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. This 
ts the official edition. W.A. LOWDEKMILK & Co., 
Dealers in Government Publication: and Standard. 
Choice. and Kare Books, 1474 and 1426 F Street. Wash 
ington, D. C, 


HEAVEN AND HELL. 


416 pages, paper. 


DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM 


383 _ pages, paper, by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
Mailed prepaid tor 14cents each (or both for 25 cents! 
by the American Swedenborg P. and P. society, 20 


‘RAYS HARBOR 


Washington, The Duluth of che Paci" c Coast, 
° . e . 
Railroad Terminus* wen 
now being pushed through to Grays Harbor from the 
Walla Walla wheat flelds, Rich tributary country, 
wheat, coal, hay, and timber. Largest body of Govern 
ment land in Washington subject (o homestead, tribu 
tary. Two-fifths of all timber in Washington triba 
tary; the future seat of great lumber manufacturing 
and other ‘7° : a ; = , borth of San 
industries. The Best Flas bor Francisco; 18 
square miles of anchorage; only 10 miles of towage; 
350 miles nearer San Francisco and the world's markets 
than Tacoma. Possessed of unparalleled natural re 
sources, Grays Harborand the Grays Harbor country 
offers great inducements to settlers, investors, and 
business men, For eom plete particulars, address 
GRAYS HARBOR CO., Grays Harbor, Washington. 


. _ 
ris-Conklin 
Jarv x 0 I 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 

Capital paid up, - $1.500,000. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
DEBENTURE BONDS, 

6 © GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 
CHOICE MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS. 


239 Broadway « - New York 


Kansas City. London, En 


| 0 ANS roR CORPORATIONS 
WAL AND INDIVIDUAL 

INVESTORS MADE. SEAR 
ing 64.7%, and &% Wedealin MORTGAGE LOANS. 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, BANK STOCKS, and MU 
NICIPAL BONDS, References: National Bank of 
Kansas City, First National Bank of New York, First 
— Bank of Chicago, Maverick National | ank of 
joston, 


MERCANTILE LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
501-503 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Invested to yield a pree 


ent income of from 6 per 
| cent to 8 per cent with 


one half the profits. 








Send for circulars to 


Wa. H. PARMENTER, 

General Agent of the FY 
WINNER INVESTMENT Co. 

50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 











, Y 4 y~ 
8% 8% 84 
First Mortgage on TACOMA AND PIERCE COUNTY 
REAL ESTATE, 
A. A. KNIGH |, Att’y at Law, Tacoma, Washington. 
References.—!acoma National Bank, Washington 
National Bank of Tacoma 


a a_i — b r = oy 
~ i —_ , 
an independent weekly journal 
established in 1865. Its contributors in 
clude the most prominent names in litera 


, 


ture, science, and art both in this coun 
try and abroad. Itis emphatically found 
in the homes of people of culture and re 
finement. No intelligent American de- 
sirous of keeping abreast of the best 
political and literary thought of the 
the day can afford to be without it 
Subscription price, $3 00 a year, post 


paid. 


To Advertisers: 


The issues of the Natros to be published on Thurs 
days, November 26th, December 4th. ilth, and 
inth will be holicay issues containing the an 
pouncements of the leading pulMishers and cther 
diseriminating advertisera. Copy for these issues 
should be in our hands by each Tuesday preced- 
ing the dates above mentioned. 
Address 


PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 


208 Broadway, New York City. 





E W. NASH, 80 NASSAU ST., NEW 


« « York, dealer in Books relating to America,"Local 





Cooper Union, New York. 


¢ a, 

O ya) {- oO 
onstable Ado, 

Silks, Satins, 
Crepes’ and Velvets. 
Damasse Silks and Satins, 

Plain and Figured Ve tines, 

Plain and Brocaded Bengalines 
Special Qualities 

Plain and Brocaded White Faille, 
Veloutine and Satin for Wi Dress 
MOUSSELINE DE SOIE. 

Grenadine and Crepe de Chine 


Mroadveay ¢ C 19th at, 
NEW YORK 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.'S 


Breaklast Goce 


Is absolutely pure and 
ét is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


Tt has mare 







. . mY ‘ a 
. 7 > A o i Suga 
oa . re « a 

> ‘ . wa ” lt ie 
g. ka 

SILY YN ‘ Py a ada 4 
¢ . s one ath 


Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 





i t a. ture 
ect t Price 
ts erdoz 

« s 1 } thor 

terns est ™ 1 
¢ ISST Cat gt 
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Soule Photograph Company, Publishers, 
338 Washington St, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Nat 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO.,, 


Raitimore. New York, 
22 and 2% E. Baitimore St 14% Sth Ave., near 20th Bt, 
Washington, 817 Market Space 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 








History, Genealogy. indians, ete. Catalogues issued 
sent on application. 











uperior to all others. 
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A New Uniformand Limited 
Edition 
OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 


Sir William Stirling-Maxwell 
BARONET. 


In small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price $7.50 net per 
volume, Also a few Large-Paper Copies with 
the Engraved I\!ustrations in duplicate, and 
the Initial Letters and Rulesof the Text 
printed in’ Red, cloth, uncut, price $11.00 
per volume, net. 

Each copy of both editions will be numbered, 
and the type distributed. 


In the Autumn of 1890. 
THE 
Annals of the Artists 
of Spain. 


IN FOUR VOLUMES, 


Edited, with the author’s latest Additions, Cor- 
rections, and Annotations, and illustrated 
by the original Wood Blocks and Steel En- 
gravings; also twelve additional Engravings 
from subjects chosen by him, 

VELAZQUEZ AND HIS WORKS, of which an en- 
larged and improved edition was separately 
published, will, with the author’s volumin- 
ous Additions and Emendations, be incorpo- 
rated in its proper place in the ANNALS, 
where it originally appeared, 


In the Spring of 1891. 
The Cloister Life 


OF THE 


Emperor Charles the Fifth. 


IN ONE VOLUME. 


Edited, with Corrections and large Additions by 
the author, and fully illustrated by new En- 
gravings and Wceod Blocks from subjects 
chosen by him. There will be included in 
this volume Norices of the EMPEROR 
CHARLES THE FIFTH in 1555 and 1556, not 
previously published, 


Also in the Spring of 1891. 
A Volume of Miscellanies, 


Comprising a Memoir of the late Sir WiLLIAM 
STIRLING-MAXWELL, and a complete Biblio- 
graphy of his Works and his Literary and 
Artistic Productions, as well as a Selection 
of his Privately Printed Pamphlets on va- 
rious interesting subjects of Art, etc., ete. 


NOTE TO THE READER. 


** Many alterations and additions made by my 
father, and referred to in the Editor’s Preface, 
have been carefully incorporated in this New 
Edition of his Works, and the Illustrations now 
added are chosen from many which he had 
collected for that purpose. 

** JOHN STIRLING-MAXWELL. 

** POLLOK, September, 1890.”" 


LONDON: 


JOHN C. NIMMO, 


14,King William St, Strand. 


’ 





Books for the Times. 


Millionaires of a Day. 

An Inside History of the Great Southern Cali- 
fornia Boom. By THEODORE S. VAN DYKE, 
author of ‘The Still Hunter,’ etc. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

An admirable narrative, rich in facts, brilliantly 
witty, marked by the author’s well-recognized clear- 
ness and beauty of style, vivid description, sympa- 
thetic humor, and hard sense. 

VAN DYKE’S OTHER BOOKS, 

Southern California: Its Hills, Valleys, and 
Streams; its Animals, Birds, and Fishes; its 
Farms, Gardens, and Ciimate, Cloth, be- 
velled, $1.50. 


The Still Hunter: A Treatise on Deer- 
Stalking. Cioth, bevelled, $2.00, 


Rifle, Rod, and Gun in California. <A 


Sporting Romance, Cloth, bevelled, $1.50. 


Murvale Eastman, Christian So- 
cialist, 


or, The Church of the Golden Lilies. A Novel. 
By ALBION W. ToURGEER, author of * A Fool’s 
Errand, by One of the Fools,’ ete. 


A new venture, in the trenchant and dramatic 
style of this author, along the lines of to-day’s 
problems—capital and labor, wealth and poverty, 
journalism, speculation, ete. 


Tourgee’s Other Novels. 

‘Hot P!owshares,’ illustrated, $1.50; ‘A Royal 
Gentleman,’ illustrated, $1.50; ‘Figs and 
Thistles,’ Garfield frontispiece, $1.50; ‘A 
Fool’s Errand, by One of the Fools,’ ilius- 
trated, $1.50; ‘Bricks Without Straw,’ 
frontispiece, $1.50; ‘John Eax, and Other 
Tales of the New South,’ illustrated, $1.25; 
‘Black Ice, a Story of the North,’ $1.25, 
Uniform edition, 7 vols., boxed, $10.00. 


Midnight Talks at the Club. 
By Amos K. Fiske. Vellum cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00. 


Fresh and candid discussions of social, religious, 
political, and moral questions that interest think- 
ing people. 

‘Oftentimes eloquent and at all times sincere, even 
when the playful humor lies beaming on the surface, 
ttisa kK that will carry light and consolation to 
many doubting minds,’’--New York Times. 

**This candor of mind, and a certain sweetness of 
temper are very es tothe reader, who, whether 
he finds his own pet beliefs confirmed or gently taken 
apart and their incongruities made clear, will enjoy 
every step of the process.’’—Brooklyn Times, 


Tenants of an Old Farm: 

Leaves from the Note-Book of a Naturalist. By 
Dr. HENRY C. McCooK. Profusely and 
beautifully illustrated after sketches from 
nature by the author, Dan Beard, and others, 
New popular edition, $1.50 (instead of $2.50), 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Books. 

‘Patriotic Addresses in England and America, 
1850 to 1885,’ with Introductory Biographical 
Sketch by J. R. Howard, portraits, $2.00; 
‘Sermons,’ 4 vols. (uniform), $1.5@ per vol., 
and a New Volume ‘same); ‘Evolution and Re- 
ligion,’ $1.50; ‘Yale Lectures on Preaching’ 
(3 vols. in one), $2.00: “Norwood” (his only 
novel), $1.25; ‘Royal Truths,’ $1.25; * Com- 
forting Thoughts,’ 75 cents and $1.00; ‘A 
Summer in England’ (Portraits and MSS, 
Facsimiles), $2.00; ‘Beecher as a Humorist.’ 
$1.00, 


Face to Face with the Mexicans, 

Seven Years’ Familiar Intercourse. By FANNY 
CHAMBERS GoocH. 200 Iliustrations. $3.50. 
(Subscription.) 

A Library of Poetry and Song. 

1.500 Poems from 600 authors. Edited, with an 
Introductory Essay on English Poetry, by 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Holiday Eui- 
tion. Clo. gilt, half mor. gilt, full mor, gilt. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 


No. 30 Lafayette Place, New York, 





AMES POTT & CO. 


The Old Documents and the 

New Bible. 

An Easy Lesson for the People on Biblical Criti- 
cism, by J. PA?TERSON SMITH, B.D., Trinity 
College, Dublin, author of ‘How We Got 
Our Bible.’ 216 pages, Lilustrated. Price, 


$1.00. 

** We know of no book in the language that presents 
so much important information in such a small com- 
pass.’’— Review. 

This book deals with the external history of the 
Jewisn Bible; thatis, the preservation and transmis- 
sion of the books as they come down to us. 


Records of the ‘Past. 


Being English Translations of the Assyrian and 
Egyptian Monuments. Under the editorship 
of Prof. SAYCE, assisted in the work by M. 
M. Le Page Renouf, Prof, Maspero, Mr. 
Budge, Mr, Pinches, Pro!. Oppert, and other 
distinguished Egyptian and Assyrian scho- 
lars. Crown 8vo, 174 pages, cloth extra, 
$1.75 per vol. Vols, Lund 2 Ready. 

The new series of volumes differs from its prede- 
cessor in several respects, more especially in the larger 
amountof historical, religious, and geographical in- 
formation contained in the introductions and notes, as 
well as in references to points of contact Letween the 
monumental records and the Old Testament. Trans- 
lations of Egyptian and Assyrian Texts will be given 
in the same volume. 


The Greatest Thing in the World. 
An Address on I, Corinthians, 13th chapter. By 
HENRY DRUMMOND. Leatherette, gilt top, 


35 cents. Author’s Edition. 


“Thoughtful and powerful, with a wealth of illus- 
tration.”’—Churchman, 











The same, with special Drawings printed in two 
colors, beautifully bound in cloth gilt, red 
edges, price, $1.00. [Ready Shortly. ] 


A Southern Planter. 


By SusAN DABNEY SMEDES. 12mo, cloth, 341 
pages, price, $1.50, [6th Edition Ready. ] 

**The most interestirg book that has ever been 
written about the south.’?—Joei Chandler Harris. 


** My interest in the work is not only my but pro- 
ound, . . . The exhibition of one of the very 
noblest of human characters.’’—Gladstone, Hawarden 
Castile, October 12, 1559, 


Five, Ten, Fifteen. 
*Miss Toosey,’ ‘Tip Cat,’ ete. 
Cover printed in gold and 


By author of 
Cloth, 178 pages, 
colors, $1,00, 


Christianity in Relation to Sci- 


ence and Morality. 


A Course of Lectures on the Nicene Creed. By 
MALCOLM MACCOLL, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
Price, $1.75. 

“This is a very delightful book. It is an awaken- 
ing as well as an elevating book. . . . Indeed, the 
volume is so full of interesting and impressive pas- 
sages that we have found the greatest difficulty in se- 
lecting those which are most iikely to attract our 
readers’ attention.’’—Spectator. 

‘**An admirable book, fuli of good thought.’’—Sat- 
urday Review. 


’ ’ : 

Bagster’s Teachers’ Bible. 

With New Helps, New Concordance, Indexed 
Atlas, and the Complete Bagster Bible. The 
only Teachers’ Bible published since the Re- 
vised Version. 

‘*We have often been asked, ‘What edition of the 
Bible is the best for practical use by a student or 
teacher?’ To this we answer that we consider the new 
edition of the BAGSTER BIBLE as the most convenient 
in form, the clearest in print, and the best in its tables 
and helps of any that we have yet seen. The editor 
uses it himself, and recommends it to readers who 
wish to obtain a new Bible.’’—RKev, Dr. Hurlbut, suc- 
cessor to Bishop J, H. Vincent in editing S. S. Magazine, 
Our Youth, etc. 


Wholesale and Retail 
Departments. 


16 Astor Place, 
NEW YORK. 
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